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8.00 per annum, in advance. $2.0 if not paid 
eet ance. Postage free. Single copies & cents, ” 
All persons Sen@ing contrivutiors to THE PLOUGHMAN 
for use in its columns must sign their name, n 
recessarily for publication, but_as a guarantee o 
faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
waste-basket. All matter intended for publication 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, ard 
upon but one side, 


Correspondence from practical farmers, | a > the 
results of their cnperenee. is solicited. Letters 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
— will printed or not, as the writer may 
wis 


THE PLOUGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the mos$ 
active and intelligent portion of the community. 


Entered as second-class ma matter. 
; 
s 
Less Corn, More Potatoes. 


Farmers were belated in getting in their 
crops and fears were expressed often by 
many that we were to have a repetition of 
the past two seasons. Consequently the 
acreage of corn has been somewhat dimin- 
ished, while that of potatoes has been in- 
creased to some extent. About the usual 
amount of grain has been sown and gener- 
ally is showing a good stand. 

since the change in the weather corn 
is looking fine, and is taking on a rapid. 
growth with the darkest green color, and 
the outlook, with continued warm weather, 
is for a good crop for those who had faith 
to plant this crop. The bloom in the apple 
orchards was magnificent, and betokened 
a splendid crop at the time, but later de- 
ve'opments show that the crop in this sec- 
tion will not be in proportion to the bloom. 
Some varieties have not set well, and the 
outlock at the present time is for a crop of 
only fair proportions. 

The drought was broken June 22, when a 
shower of about one-half hour gave us 
nearly two inches of water, and two uF 
three showers since that date have still 
added to the moisture, which has sent vege- 
tation booming. The hay crop is looking 
fairly welland promises to exceed that of 
last year. S. 

Madison, Me. 
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A Harber ialend. Sereniwuntietiahins Peseta 


The average summer visitor who takes a 
trip down Boston harbor amid the beau- 
tiful island scenery is not looking for farms 
in that locality. He would be surprised 
to learn that broud and fertile acres nearby 
are devoted not to factories and tall office 
buildings, but, in part, to corn, potatoes, 
grass and such country specialties. grown 
on: one of these island gems only a few 
minutes sail from crowded South Boston, 
in plain sight of the State House, and, so to 
speak, almost beneath the evening shadows 
of Beacon Hill. 

Thompson’s Island has been used for ag- 
ricultural purposes since the early days of 
American history, but seventy years ago it 
was set apart as a farm school for boys, 
and it is still a unique institution of its 
kind. Said superintendent C. H. Bradley: 

‘The school is about the only one which 
makes farming the basis of a grammar 
scheol education. There are plenty of ad- 
vanced agricultural schvols, but no others 
which take the boy at a period when a train- 
ing of this kind will make the deepest and 
most lasting impression. 


FARM TRAINING FOR BOYS. 

“The country school is more and more 
adopting the ideals of the city instead of 
adapting them to rural communities. It is 
training our beys and girls for failure in the 
city rather than for success on the farm. 

‘itis not necessary to force every boy to 
lead a farmer’s life, but the nation would 
be more prosperous, happier and better if 
every boy had some elementary but definite 
knowledge of the processes of nature; if he 
appreciated the dignity and beauty of a life 
spent in close contact with the soil, and if 
he realized the importance of that calling 
andthe superior opportunities it offers for 
tinal and permanent success.”’ 


THE EQUIPMENT. 


The main school building is three stories 
igh and is approached by anascending road 
from the landing-place, which is bordered 
by a wood and smooth, well-kept lawns. 
This building stands sixty-five feet above 
sea level. It contains storerooms, kitchen, 
akery, laundry, bathrooms, sewing-rooms, 
dining-rooms, dormitory, schoolrooms, read- 

ig-room, office, the instructors’ private 

oms and the superintendent’s quarters. 
'o the east of the main building stands the 

dustrial building. In the basement are 
‘Le blacksmith’s shop, machine shop, paint 
-.0p and room for storage of lumber. On 
the first floor are the printing office, wood- 
vorking shop, engine room and a space for 

cobbler, who mends all the boots and 
hoes of the institution. The second floor 
contains the bandroom and gymnasium. 

/ 0 the west of the main building, a little way 
‘own @ sloping path, is the stock barn, 
‘urty-four feet by uinety-two feet, having 
‘wo stories. A portion of the basement is 
used as a shelter for carts; another section 
‘8 for coal, and a large brick partitioned 
‘vom on the north side is used for storing 
roots. The first floor is used for cattle and 
horses. On the floor above are the farrier’s 
‘voms, grain rooms, carriage room and the 
Cay for hay and other fodder. To the west 
and south of the stock barn may be found 
‘he storage barn and piggery, corn barn 
and poultry house, while further to the 
South and beyond the orchard on a gentle 
Tlse of ground is the farmer’s house, which 
overlooks the garden. These, with the 


wharf, include all the buildings on the 
island, with the exception of the play cot- 
tages, built by the boys, and which form an 
important part in their discipline and gov- 
ernment. The wharf is of granite and 
wood, extending toward the channel four 
hundred feet, and a breakwater shelters the 
school’s steamer when lying in her berth. 
GOOD FARMING. 

The soil and products are almost as 
varied as those of Crusoe’s Island. A few 
acres at the southern end are sandy, but this 
part produces flourishing crops of field 
beans and early vegetables. Certain sec- 
tions are low and wet, the surface being be- 
low tide level. These, when diked and re- 
claimed, produce big crops of grass. Some 
of the land is very heavy and mucky. Most 
of the 157 acres of island soil, however, is 
moist, gravelly, clay loam, excellent for 
grass, corn, potatoes and other standard 
crops, and these products occupy the larger 
part of the area, aJthough a great variety of 





“* Sometimes they spend too much time talk- 
ing, and we have to stop them.”’ 

** Do they mind? ”’ 

** Oh yes, they are under good discipline. 
The only punishment is by grading, thruugh 
which they may lose standing and certain 
privileges. For instance, the first grade is 
allowed to go in swimming three timesa 
week, the second twice, the third grade 
only once, and the fourth grade not at all.. 
No boy likes to get into the low grade, par- 
ticularly during the summer vacation in 
July. Then we have at least $200 in prizes 
for best behavior, best scholarship, best 
gardening, etc.,and quitea proportion of 
the boys are trying for these awards. We 
never have any trouble with the boys. This 
is by no means likea reform school. The 
boys taken here are not bad fellows, only 
poor boys, mostly those whose parents are 
dead or unable to care for them.”’ 

AS THE BOYS SEE IT. * 
A glimpse at the farm work, us it seems to 





to furrows about three inches deep. 
The Quards were then held against the 

, covering the plant entirely except 
the top. The soil which was loosened 
by the cultivator was then hoed up 
around the boards and presseu as firmly 


as ble without injuring the plant. 

this was done the boards were 
nm further down the row, and the same 
P ~took place there. We had to be 


very careful while banking the celery not 
togé& any dirt in among the leaves or any- 
where else in the plant, because this makes 
It look bad and is injurious to the leaves. 
The odject in banking celery is to keep it 
from the light and exposure of the sun; this 
makes it less stringy and causes it to bleach 
to a crisp color. When it is thoroughly 
bleached it is ready to be eaten or to be sent 
to market, and the better its appearance 
is, the more will be the profit in selling. We 
have not as much celery this year as we have 
usually had in former years,and we finished 





beef, breeds for milk, breeds for butter. 

The fourth term deals with farm crops 
and propagation: By seeds, description, 
testing; requirements for germination; 
sowing; preparation of soil for seedbed; 
time to sow, method of sowing, hills, drills, 
broadcast, depth to cover. By buds, on 
their own roots, layers, runners; on roots 
of other plants, budding, grafting, bulbs 
and tubers. Birds and insects are to be dis- 
cussed as they appear; as regards their 
agricultural benefit or detriment. 

The school work occupies about half the 
day and farm work out of doors the other 
half. The boys obtain a good grammar 
school education, a general farm training, 
learn all about rowing, boating and the 
like, and build up vigorous health and good 
moral habits under teachers of strong, well- 
balanced personality. It is just the kind of 
schooling good for any growing boy, rich or 
poor, country or city. 





” LAUNCHING A: SCWROAT. 














BOYS BATHING. 








garden vegetables is grown, and there is a) 
good orchard of apples, pears and cherries. 

A herd of twenty-five to thirty cows, be- 
sides several horses, are supported from 
the farm. Only a few hundred dollars 
worth of products are sold, practically 
everything grown being needed for the 
island household of about 125 persons. 

The farm manager understands his busi- 
ness and is not content with half returns. 
‘* When a field no longer gives me two good 
crops a year,” he said, ** I plow itup. The 
fields are turned over every three or four 
years.” The farm labor problem does not 
trouble this manager, whose name is Mr. A- 
M. Vaughn,a recent graduate of Vermont Ag- 
ricultural College. Theone hundred smart, 
active boys on the island are willing helpers 
and apparently very competent for their 
ages, from ten to seventeen years, taking 
into account that they are all of city birth 
and early training. They do about all the 
cultivating, hoeing, weeding, picking fruit 
and vegetables, the care of animals, etc. Of 
course a great deal of time has been spent 
teaching all snch items, but the result is 
worth while. These youngsters unite the 
quick-minded alertness of city boys with 
the good health, vigor and resourcefulness 
of the country lad. Those of them who 
have ability and a fair chance in the world 
will no doubt give a good account of them- 
selves. After finishing their course they 
are secured positions on farms, in green- 
houses or to learn trades. 

MAKING THE BOYS WORK. 

“How do you keep them at work, Mr. 
Vaughn? Most farmers are puzzled to get 
much work out of boys.”’ 





Toot cellar and the boat house near the 


the boys themselves, may be had from these 
two accounts written by pupils: 

** One afternoon | was told to go down to 
the farm. When I got there I found I had 
to gather the hay up and load it on the 
wagon. There were about four other boys 
in the field; two were loading and the other 
two nad t.e bull-rakes. There were three 
farmers besides to gather in the hay. We 
would make the hay in piles and gather it 
up that way. When we gota load, two of 
the boys, with two of the farmers, would 
climb ‘on top of it and go to the barn. Be- 
fore going into the barn, the hay would be 
weighed, each of us guessing how much it 
would weigh. Then we would unload in 
the barn and go over to the field again. We 
took four or five loads that afternoon which 
almost cleared the field. The next day I 
went to the farm to hay in a new field. We 
took three loads, and, by hurrying, finished 
it about half-past two or three o’clock. We 
took one large load in the large hay wagon 
and two small ones in the blue wagon.’”’— 
Charles Warner. 

** Banking Celery—There are a number of 
different ways of bankiag celery, but this 
year we followed the old-fashioned way, as 
it is sure to be done properly, and when 
there is plenty of help, it can be done quite 
quickly and easily. We first selected sev- 
eral boards, in length varying from twelve 
to fifteen feet, in width about six inches, 
and in thickness oneinch. The cultivator 
went over the rows of celery a few times 
before we began to bank it, and loosened 
up the soil between the rows, thus making 
it easier for us when we came to hoe the 
soil up around the boards.. The cultivator 





““They do pretty well,” was the reply. 


which we used had five blades large enough 





the work of banking it in about four hours.” 
—Frederic P. Thayer. 


THE COURSE OF FARM STUDIES. 


It may be advisable, in order to show 


both the minute and comprehensive char- 
acter of the agricultural knowledge which 
is intended to be imparted, to copy the 
courses of instruction which are provided, 
omitting the tabular form in which they 
are drawn up for use in the schoul. 

In treating soil the first course of instruc- 
tion refers to the soil itself, what it is, and 
what is its origin, vegetable, animal and 
miueral sources; forces at work forming 
soil, natural and mechanical. Kind and 
character of the soil are then shown to be: 
sandy, clayey loam, etc.; humus. 

The texture of the soil is described as 
fine or coarse; how improved. Resources 
of the soil in furnishing food and foothold 
to plants. Soil water: How controlled for 
use of plants; cultivation; drainage. 

The above comprises what is called the 
firstterm. The second term refers to en- 
riching the soil. What isa fertile soil and 
how is it obtained? Cultivation of tillage; 
fertilizing ; home resources; stable manure, 
kind, value, amount to use; green manure; 
ashes. Commercial resources; sources of 
nitrogen, of sulphuric acid, of potash. 

The third term deals. with farm ani- 
mals; the relation of plants to animals; 
uses or offices of animals to soi] and man; 
assists in maintaining fertility of. soil; as- 
sists in disposing of crops; in its products 
used for food or clothing; a beast of bur- 
den; useful as a pest destroyer, diversifies 
labor. Care, feed, water, housing, groom- 


‘ing, breeding, object. Cattle: Breed for 





The National Butter Contest. 


The butter competing in the recent na- 
tional butter contest at St. Louis was 
scored by Mr. Orin B. Douglass of Boston, 
Mr. Mittlestead of Chicago and Mr. White 
of New York, but formerly uf Minnesota. 
These well-known judges pronounced the 
samples the best lots of butter ever scored 
by them. About twenty-five per cent. of 
the butter scored ninety-five per cent. and 
above. , 

ALL THESE HIGHEST SCORING LOTS 
were made of milk or cream ripened with a 
good commercial starter. The butter in 
this class, reports commiasioner P. H. 
Kieffer, was very similar, with but slight 
differences. The very highest scoring tubs 
were of avery rich creamy character; the 
others scoring not quite so high lacked this 
rich creamy flavor, which in some cases 
was due to a little too much salt, which gave 
it rather a briny flavor, or too light salt, 
which caused it to show somewhat flat, or 
that the ripening process was carried a 
little too far or not far enough. I don’t 
wish it to be understood that I am trying 
to criticise this butter, as itis in a class by 
itself and above criticism. 

TO PRODUCE THIS CLASS OF BUTTER 
it is necessary that the vats and churns, 
creamery floors and drains, separator, milk 
pipes, pumps and other creamery atensils 
must be clean and in good condition. Sec- 
ond, the miJk or cream out of which this 
class of butter is made must be delivered in 
clean cans daily in good, clean, sweet con- 
dition. Third, it is quite essential to skim 
a thick cream and add to this a good clean 
flavored milk acid starter to control the 
ripening process. It is also beneficial to 





add a good quantity of morning’s milk to 
the cream so as to reduce the per cent. of 
fat to about thirty per cent. This should 
then be ripened to about thirty-six degrees 
Mann’s acid test or sixty-five per cent. acid 
Farrington’s test. 

The balance of the butter in this test 
may be put into three classes. Butter 
which scored fro. 93 to 95 one clasa, from 
90to 93 another class, and all below 90 a 
third class. The largest class of butter in 
this test was that scoring from 93 to 95. 

CHURN COLD, 

Quite a little of the butter in the test 
was of a cather weak body, which is quite 
often the case at this season of the year. 
We should never lose sight of this impor- 
tant point, but make as good-bodied butter 
at this time of year as can be made by hold- 
ing the cream at a low temverature and 
churning it cold. As soon as the butter 
floats upon the buttermilk the churning 
should be stupped, and not churned until 
the butter gets into large lumps. Some of 
the butter showed a weedy flavor, which is 
quite often the case in some localities, due 
to the condition of the pastures. 

THE FAULTS SUMMARIZED 

are as follows: Feverish and smothered 
flavor, strong flavor, overripe acid,a mild 
or flat flavor, briny flavor, unclean flavor, 
stale water flavor, fishy flavor, oily flavor, 
weedy flavor, sour flavor, cheesy flavor, 
rank and rancid flavor; butter weak in 
vody, due to churning at a too high temper- 
ature; overworked butter, greasy butter, 
salvy butter and butter gritty with sait. A 
very few packages showed mottles, and a 
trifle more working would have overcome 
that. 

in conclusion, observes Commissioner 
Kieffer, I wish to say that it takes the 
highest skill in buttermaking for a but- 
termaker to steer clear of all these de- 
fects and to be able to produce the one mest 
desirable flavor, which is that clean, rich, 
creamy flavor. 





Securing a Heavy Hay Crop. 


Most of the valuable parts of hay are 
easily washed out byrain. This is made 
clear by taking a wisp of hay, placing it in 
a bucket and pouring boiling water over it. 
The result isa brown fluid which has re- 
ceived the name of hay tea. Cold water 
will extract the juices in a similar manner 
if a little more time is allowed. This, then, 
is what takes place when half-made hay is 
allowed to lie abroad over the surface and 
is not made into cocks. No water draws 
tea so well as soft water,.and rain water is 
soft, and it draws the hay just on the same 
principle as it would draw tea. 

When the air is fairly dry the material 
tedded in early morning should be tedded 
again in the afternoon. On the second day 
an endeavor should be made to get the 
hay in such form that on the appearance 
of rain it may rapidly be run up into large 
cocks in which it is safe. Assuming that 
the work is carried on as far as possible by 
machinery, the first operation is to horse- 
rake the hay into rows, and the tedder 
should be set to work along the rows 80 as 
to throw them out into beds about four 
yards wide. From time to time the tedder 
should be made to repeat the operation, 
until the approach of evening, when the 
beds may be drawn into rows and then col- 
lected into large cocks. 


uo 
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Views of Live Farmers. 


A whip is sometimes better than sugar.— 
F. Frost, Hampshire County, Mass. 

In all hand cultivating a sharp hoe will 
accomplish twice as much asa dull one.— 
A. E. Eastman, Dexter, Me. 

Too many farms are going into the hands 
of tenants, and many of them not the best 
kind of tenants, either.—F. H., Middlesex 
County, Ct. 

It is rain which injures hay rather than 
the natural moistureof the plant. 1 would 
rather my hay got too ripe than to have it 
rained upon when it is down. I cut just 
enough grass in the morning to take up in 
the afternoon. All that is cut being put 
away the same day, I secure a well-cured 
and ripe quality of hay, which has made 
me money.—J. M., St. Lawrence County, 
N. Y. 

It is said that we cannot use machinery 
freely on our farms. In this age of ma- 
chinery, to reduce farming to muscular ef- 
fortis to drop it out forme. The exhausted 
muscle means the passive, inert mind, and 
better for us to quit the business than to 
pit unaided muscle against the mechanism 
of Western farms.—J. W. Sanborn, Gilman- 
ton, N. H. 

We hear about there being millions in 
some not very far distant spot, and we hope 
that we may get it, and in our haste to get 
rich, we sell out our best chance, our 
homes, abandon our schools, churches and 
all on earth that was dearest to us, and 
start for parts unknown to find the millions, 
but soon find the desert. I have found 
thousands of similar cases in my seven 
hundred thousand miles travel on this con- 
tinent.—George M. Clark, Higganum, Ct. 

Three things are to beconsidered in dairy 
farming: The man, the cow and the crops 
to be fed.—W. C. Jewett, Worcester County, 
Mass. 

If farmers would hire their help by the 
year instead of for seven or eight months, 
it might help the situation.—J. W. D., Clif- 
ford, Ont. 


Sow Clover in Corn. 


At the last working of the corn I sow 
clover and timothy, apd usually have a 
thick mat of grass on the ground by the 
time the corn is harvested ; thus the land is 
not only protected from loss of fertility dur- 
ing late fall and winter, but one and often 
two crops of the best of fodder is secured 
the next season, and much nitrogen is added 
to the land, free of cost. FARMER. 

Starksboro, Vt. 
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corn’ picker ; McCorm'ck corn binder; MeCor- 
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Fgricultural. 


Hay Lower. 


Shipments of hay have been coming in very 
onal of late, and indications are that holders 
are trying to clear out all stock vefore new hay 
reaches the market. The large supplies on hand 
weaken prices which are already somewhat 
lower than those reported last week, and likely 
to go lower still should present conditions con- 
tinue. 

Reports of the hay now being harvested in 
New England and the Middle States indicate 
a very heavy yield, the largest for the past seven 
or eight years. The recent showery weather 
caused the crop to thicken somewhat, while the 
sunshine of the present week has been favorable 
for harvesting. Reports trom the West and 
everywhere indicate an enormous crop, likewise 
from Canada. Canadian farmers who have been 
holding hay at high prices all winter will ap- 
parently be forced to carry over & great deal of 
hay or sell now at low prices. 

The present conditions are strongly in con- 
trast to those of last year, when under the pros- 
pect of a severe drought prices went up to $25 
per ton in some markets. The average last year 
at this time was fully $6 per tou above present 
market prices for best quality. Present condi- 
tion is due to a desire to clear up old stock before 
new hay arrives and to the impression that the 
price for the coming year will be below the level 
for the past twelve months. 








Grain Slightly Lower. 

Recent crop conditions have been generally 
favorable, although the grains,are still somewhat 
backward. Advices from the Northwest indi- 
cate that about the only drawback of any signifi- 
cance in spring wheat condition is that many 
fields are too weedy; but as a whole the promise 
is as good as a month ago. Spring wheat on the 
Pacific coast has been impaired by dry weather. 

Prices of grain and feeds, while showing no 
marked changes, have been slowly working a 
little lower. 
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Potatoes Cheap and Plenty. 


Potatoes are very low for the season on ac- 
count of the abundance of stock from Virginia, 
Maryland and New Jersey. Early potatoes in 
parts of Long Island and New York State are 
ready to dig should the price warrant, but grow- 
ers are not ina hurry to sell under present con- 
ditions of the market. They are hoping that the 
present depression is only temporary, and the 
prices will recover as soon as the bulk of the 
Southern stock is out of the way. Such a result 
would not be surprising since early native stock 
in past years has often sold better than the 
Southern, but potatoes are very plenty this year 
and growers feel a little uneasy about the price. 
The product nearly everywhere is expected to be 
large. The bugs, although very plenty in parts of 
New York State and New England,are not likely 
to cause much damage as they appeared later 
than usual. 

The New York Packer urges commercial 
growers to pack potatoes straight and honestly. 
We advise and recommend growers to pack 
their potatoes in two grades or assortments. In 
the first grade, which we will call ‘primes,’ pack 
nothing in the barrels smaller than an ordinary 
size turkey egg. Other sections have adopted 
this standard, and we must follow suit or get 
severely left. In using this standard, no seri- 
ous objection can be made if a reasonable 
amount of “facing” the barrels is done, but not 
to excess. In the second grade, which we will 
call number twos or seconds, rack in the bar- 
rels potatoes ranging in size froma guinea to a 
turkey egg, but nothing smaller than guinea 
eggs. Be sure to mark the barrels of this grade 
** seconds” or “No. 2’’ and as said of the primes, 
do not face to great excess. It will be better in 
marking the barrels “ primes,” ‘ seconds” or 
“No.2” todosowitha stencil directly under 
your name so as to call attention to the same. 

Always “‘ heap” or “round up” the tops of the 
barrels so that they will not be slackly filled 
when they arrive in market. Another strong 
point to be commended is, put your name with 
stencilon the barrels. Never ship or sell any- 
thing of which you are ashamed to have your 
name stenciled on the package. Do not dig your 
potatoes when it is raining or while the ground 
is very wet, because in doing so, they will soon 
start to rot or deteriorate. When the weather is 
very warm with a hot sun, potatoes should be 
dug only early in the morning and late in the 
afternoon, to prevent the same from “scalding.” 
In conclusion, if the farmers will act upon our 
suggestions, we feel confident they will find it 
profitable and will derive more money from their 
crops by doing so. 

The Aroostook potato crop of the past year 
was 4 record breaker, according to the recently 
issued figures of the railroad which serves that 
section. The total shipment for the year was 
6,333,091 bushels. The next greatest shipment 
was from the crop of 1901, and was 4,471,183 bush- 
els. This year’s crop was greater by two million 
bushels than that of last year. Eight hundred 
and twenty-six carloads of potatoes went to 
Southern States. They were divided up as 
follows: Delaware one, Maryland twenty-one, 
Washington, D. C., twenty-eight, Virginia eighty- 
six, North Carolina eighty-one, South Carolina 
sixty-one, Georgia 151, Florida forty-seven, Ala- 
bama fifty-six, Tennessee twenty-six, Missis- 
sippi two, Louisiana one, Texas 265. It will be 
noticed that Texas has imported more than any 
other two States, this being an important market 
recently developed by Aroostook potato shippers. 

To the Middie and Western States 1900 carloads 
were sent, divided as follows: New York city 1254, 
New York State 105, New Jersey 147, Pennsylva- 
nia 294, Michigan seven, Wisconsin one, Oklahoma 
two. The total for the Southern Middle States is 
2726 carloads. The total shipment to points out- 
side of New England in 1902 was 889 carloads, 
showirg that this year’s crop has been the most 
profitable in the history of the industry. The 
potatoes were also sold at a high average price. 








Green Vegetables. 

‘The supply of native truck becomes more 
‘plenty and more varied each week. The list 
now includes peas, string beans, cabbages, 
beets, turnips, scallions, carrots, lettuce, squash, 
besides the usual hothouse specialties. Prices 
are working down and seem inclined to seek a 
lower level than last year. Peas have been very 
plenty and cheap. 

Beans started fairly high, but are working 
down fast, while summer squashes are so plenty 
that the opening price cannot hold long. Other 
native outdoor vegetables are as yet in light 
supply. Hothouse cucumbers have been very 
plenty and prices are low. Cabbages, both 
native and Southern, are low for the season. 
Tomatoes from the South are plenty and prices 
are low. 
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The Grain Trade. 

Receipts of grain at twelve primary markets 
totaled 28,201,485 bushels, in contrast with 33,822,- 
802 bushels in 1903. Receipts of wheat at eight 
markets from the beginuing of the crop year to 
May 30 were 207,834,152 bushels, as compared 
with 228,519,561 bushels in 1902-3. 

Oriental demands for flour through the three 
ports of Portland, Tacoma and Seattle have been 
scarcely half so large asa year ago. Combined 
shipments in May this year were 52,336 barrels, 
compared with 116,211 barrelsin 1903. Comparing 
eleven months, howevel, 2,264,261 barrels were 
shipped to May 31, this year, and 1,600,759 barrels 
to the corresponding date last year. Eighty per 
-cent. of last month’s shipments went to Yoko- 
hama. 

Receipts of grain, including flour, reduced to 
bushels, at five ports during May were 8,582,168 
bushels, and 22,914,627 bushels in May, 1903. For 
five months this year 69,852,235 bushels were re- 
ceived, in contrast with 112,512,133 bushels last 
year. The reduction is attributable to threa 
leading causes, including reduced surplus for 
foreign shipments, the late opening of lakes and 
canals, and partial suspension of lake traffic 
during May. 

Of the five ports reporting on seaboard receipts, 
Portland for five months received 2,234,224 bush- 
els, of which 1,932,067 bushels were from Canadian 
sources and 302,157 bushels from United States 
sources. At Boston, receipts were 10,687,817 bush- 
els, compared with 15,337,969 bushels last year. 
4;rain receipts at New York during May this year 
were 4,795,324 bushels, compared with 12,044,299 
bushels during, May last year ; at Philadelphia,11,- 
239,815 bushels for five months ending with May, 











CLASS IN AGRICULTURE. 





Explaining the use and care of farm implements. 
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CULTIVATING CELERY. 








1904, and 17,856,558 bushels a year ago; at Balti- 
more, 13,115,348 bushels this year and 23,290,525 
bushels last year. 
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Produce Notes. 


Estimates of the Connecticut peach crop as 
last reported ranged from ten to fifty per cent. of 
a full crop, with a majority reporting low esti- 
mates. A fair average of recent reports-would 
be about twenty-five per cent. of a crop. 

A report from the chestnut growing section of 
Virginia indicates the largest crop on record. 

White field beans arein full supply and light 
demand. Prices are held about the same, but no 
sales of importance could be made except at con- 
cessions. Yellow eyesin moderate supply and 
selling in small lots at steady prices. Red kid- 
neys quiet and unchanged. 

In the Year Book of Agriculture, the agri- 
cultural statistics for the year ending 1903, of 
butter exported, 8,896,106 pounds, value at 
$1,004,327. imported during the same time 207,007 
pounds, value at $52,564. These figures are a 
considerable contrast to the figures of cheese: 
showing that the imports of butter are practi- 
cally of no account, while the imports in cheese 
are large in quantity and value. 








Dairy. 


Butter Steady, Cheese Dull and Firm. 

Prices hold closely to those last quoted, with 
top prices of creamery 18} cents and fancy fresh 
lots selling as high as 19 cents in many instances. 
Supply is not excessive and demand is reason- 
ably good. 

Dairy butter is arriving very liberally and sales 
are rather difficult at top prices given. Sales of 
second rate dairy have been reported as low as 
10 cents, a figure which means a losing business 
for some unlucky or unskilled producer in Ver- 
mont or northern New York. 

Boxed and print butters are in good demand, 
best lots easily bringing the prices quoted. 
There is little demand for factory and imitation 
goods, the real article being cheap enough at 
present for most consumers. 

During the years 1900 and 1901 butter prices 
were decidedly higher than at present, although 
the supply of butter in the leading markets was 
largest then than in the present year. The 
competition of oleo was also stronger at that 
time. The receipts for 1900 in New York and 
Chicago markets were less by eighty thousand 
packages than in 1904, yet prices in 1904 are about 
one cent lower. That is to say, witha decrease 
of fifteen per cent. in the receipts and oleo al- 
most out of the market, prices of butter are 
lower. The cause of the situation is a puzzle to 
butter experts. Either the price should go upor 
the market is discounting in advance a year of 
very heavy production. Probably the second 
explanation is the cause which most dealers 
would assign. 

At New York receipts are large, but prices held 
up fairly well for best lots. Firsts are easy, 
while seconds and thirds are dull and weak. It 
is more a question of securing custom than of 
price sofar as these undergrade goods are con- 
cerned. There is no export interest whatever. 
New York State dairy is running quite irregular 
in quality, and prices take a wide range; bulk of 
sales from 14 to 16 cents, but inferior lots range 
down to 13 cents orless. For very closely selected 
half tubs 17 centsis obtained, but there are not 
many such. Imitation creamery is firm, and the 
same is true of factory; not many buyers are dis- 
posed to pay more than 13} cents for the latter, 
but the standard fancy packings are usually held 
at 133 to 14cents. Most of the recent receipts 
have gone into store. Renovated is quiet at from 
15 cents downward; here and there a special 
brand commands a fraction more. Cheese is 
lower. Supplies do not show very much in- 
crease here, but the make Is certainly heavy; 
prices at western and central New York were 
easier, and local jobbers are showing a more 
cautious policy, evidently having secured 
enough cheese the past couple of weeks to place 
them on easy, street. Official prices of small 
cheese were reduced to 8 cents for carload and 
8} cents for white, and the business doing on the 
platforms appears to be on that basis for aver- 
age finest cheese, though some specially attract- 
ive factories held a fraction higher, but the gen 
eral demand is more tame, and receivers are 
not cleaning up so promptly as a week ago. 
Large cheese has only a moderate home trade 
demand, while exporters are not showing a par- 
ticle of interest. Official price on highest grade 
was reduced to 73 cents, and while some sre in- 








clined to ask a shade higher, holders generally. 


appear willing to trade on that basis, but very 
few buyers are tone found. Skims have not 
changed in price, but the demand is less active 
and the tone easier. 

Cable advicesto George A. Cochrane from the 
principal markets of Great Britain give butter 
markets as steadier with less pressure to sellon 
part of holders. Finest Danish 21 to 21} cents, 
finest Irish 194 to 20} cénts, finest Australian and 
New Zealand 17} to 18} cents, finest Canadian 18 
to 184 cents, finest Russian 17 to 18 cents. Cheese 
markets more steady and the downward trend 
of the markets is checked for the moment. Fin- 
est American 8 to 8} cents for new. 

Stock of butter and eggs in Quincy Market Cold 
Storage Company, July 2: Butter, 81,163 pack- 
ages; last year, 107,355 packages. Eggs, 172,348 
cases; last year, 177,185 cases. Stock of butter 
and eggs in Eastern Cold Storage Company July 
2: Butter, 26,230 packages; last year, 31,018 pack- 
ages. Eggs, 2926 cases; last year, 4163 cases. 


Literature. 


lt is with considerable difficulty that we 
can believe a woman wrote ** The Magnetic 
North.”’ Such a vivid narrative of life in 
Klondike, on the banks of the Yukon, such 
as men, and men alone, are accustomed to 
endure, suggests the virile pen of a male par- 
ticipant in the rush for the gold fields. 
Miss Robbins, we believe, is an actress, 
who has appeared in Ibsen’s plays with 
marked success. About eight years ago, 
under the pen name of ‘*C. E. Raymond,” 
she wrote her first book, *‘ The Fatal Gift of 
Beauty,” and later added to her reputation 
as an author with “ The Open Question.” It 
is a far cry from Ibsen to the banks of the 
Yukon, but it cannot be denied that she 
has given us as realistic a picture of the 
hardships of the gold seekers as it has been 
our fortune to read. Published as a novel 
‘The Magnetic North ”’ is really a nar- 
rative of the experiences of a group of ad- 
venturers who flocked to the Klondike after 
the news of the great discovery of gold in 
the frozen region had been spread all over the 
world, together with a psychological study 
of the effect of this trying life on man’s 
nature. It is devoid of love interest, so- 
called, but is more engrossing than most of 
the current works of fiction which end with 
orange blossoms and wedding bells. 

The queerly assorted company that spent 
the winter in camp in the Yukon before 
penetrating deeper into the Klondike con- 
sisted of a Denver bank clerk, an ex-school- 
master from Nova Scotia, an Jrish-Ameri- 
can lawyer from San Francisco, a Kentucky 
**Colonel’’ and ‘‘the Boy,’’ as he was 
called (a young man of twenty-two). After 
traveling eight weeks they found them- 
selves still 1300 miles awav from the real 
Klondike, 2500 miles from the nearest rail- 
road or telegraph, and as winter had shut 
down on them they were exactly eight 
months from anywhere in the civilized 
world. The stilluess was the stillness of 
death, the river was frozen for the winter, 
and there was nothing to do but build a 
camp and remain antil spring. To this 
strong and homelike cabin which they built 
there came in the course of the winter sev- 
eral persons who play an important part in 
the narrative and add to the author’s 
galaxy of clearly defined and strongly con- 
trasted characters. There was Father 
Willis, the Jesuit priest who went to Alaska 
for a purpose far different than the horde of 
selfish gold seekers, and Kaviak, the Fsqui- 
mau lad who had enlivened the dreary 
winter by his unconventional behavior. 

The story of the journey of several hun- 
dred miles, which the Colonel and the 
“*boy ’? made before the winter was over, 
gives usa vivid picture of the hardships and 
perils of travel in frozen Alaska. They en- 
dure hunger and cold, and the mental and 
moral qualities of the two are strongly set 
forth, as ifa masculine hand wielded the 
pen. They were compelled to endure the 
more relentless of all hardships—silence. 














* No bird stirs. The swift-flashing fish are 
sealed under the ice, the wood creatures 
gone to their underground sleep. No whis- 
pering of the pointed firs, stiff, snow-clotted; 
no swaying of the scant herbage sheathed 
in ice or muffled under winter’s wide, white 
blanket. No greater hush can reign in the 
interstellar spaces than iu winter on the 
Yukon.’’ Then there remains to be told 
the arrival of the party at the gold fields, 
their success or ill-success, and the death 
of the colonel at Dawson City after he had 
worked a claim which yielded a compara- 
tively small amount of ‘‘pay dirt.’’ The 
whole story is told in short, choppy sen- 
tences and brief paragraphs which some- 
what mar the literary style of the book. 
It is, nevertheless, a dramatically told nar- 
rative of unusual human interest. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Louisiana Purchase 











Exposition. 
international Harvester Company of 
America. 


This world’s fair exhibit is by far the largest in 
the implement section. In it are shown samples 
of the extensive lines of this great company. In 
separate places in the south part of the building 
will be found the twine exhibit and the Canadian 
machines. While no attempt has been made to 
build large booths or structures, the exhibit is 
tastefully arranged and handsomely decorated, 
and enclosed by artistic oxydized copper metal 
railing. The machines are arranged in nine 
principal classes: McCormick, Deering, Cham- 
pion, Plano and Milwaukee, Deering corn ma- 
chinery, McCormick corn machinery, Interna- 
tional twine exhibit and Canadian machines. 
The company exhibit a number of implements 
and gasoline engines not previously sold to the 
trade. The display will command the careful 
attention of every visitor to the implement sec- 
tion. Itis under the general management of W. 
H. Town, general agent for tbe International 
Harvester Company of America at Council 
Bluffs, Ia. 

DEERING MACHINES. 
_ The Deering machines sold by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company of America are on 
block 32 (south half), Palace of ..griculture, ex- 
cept the Deering corn machines, which are on 
block 34 of that building. The following Deering 
machines are exhibited: Deering Ideal binder, 
eight-foot, with tongue truck; Deering Ideal 
binder, with transport truck and flax attach- 
ment; Deering combined! header and binder, 
with carrier; Deering Ideal reaper; Deering 
Ideal rice harvester; Deering Ideal Giant 
mower; Deering Ideal mower, with reaping at- 
tachment; Deering vertical lift mower; Deering 
Ideal mower, with pea attachment; Deering 
Ideal one-horse mower; Deering Automobile 
mower; Deering Ideal horse-dump hay rake; 
Deering Ideal hand-dump hay rake; Interna- 
tional fourteen-horse power portable gasoline 
engine; International eight-horse power sta- 
tionary gasoline engine; Deering four-roll husker 
and shredder; Deering Ideal Corn binder; Deer- 
ing field corn picker, and Deering corn shocker. 
MCCORMICK MACHINES. 

The McCormick machines sold by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company of America are on 
block 32 (north half), Palace of Agriculture, ex- 
ceptthe McCormick corn machines, which are 
on block 34 of that building. The following Mc- 
Cormick machines are exhibited: McCormick 
right-hand eight-foot binder, with tongue trucks; 
McCormick right-hand six-foot binder. with 
bundle carrier; McCormick rice harvester; 
McCormick header, with header buncher and 


header swathing attachments; McCormick 
header binder, with bundle carrier; Mce- 
Cormick Daisy self-rake reaper; McCor- 


mick Big 4 mower; McCormick New 4 ver- 
tical lift mower; McCormick New 4 mower, 
with side-delivery attachment; McCormick ver- 
tical one-horse mower; McCormick Automobile 
mower; McCormick. hand-dump hay rake; Mc- 
Cormick horse-dump hay rake; McCormick 
heavy English hay rake; McCormick hand, 
power knife grinder; McCormick foot-power 
knife grinder; McCormick six-fork hay ted- 
der; McCormick eight-fork hay tedder; Mc- 
Cormick model automatic pitman; McCormick 
Big eight-roll husker and shredder; McCormick 
six-roll husker and shredder; McCormick field 





mick curn shocker. 


Kemp & Burpee Manufacturing Com- 
pany. r 

The world’s fair exhibit of the Kemp & Burpee 
Manufacturing Company, Syracuse, N. Y., is lo- 
cated in the Palace of Agricuiture, block 2, and 
is In charge of H. R. Ryder, of Syracuse. On 
account of space limitation the company are 
showing but one machine, a No.3 Success ma- 
nure spreader, operated by electric power. Mr. 
Ryder distributes general advertising matter and 
w souvenir consisting of a small watch charm. 
The Success spreader is the latest result of the 
company’s twenty-seven years of experience in 
manure-spreader construction. Witb this ma- 
chine everything in the act of distribution is con- 
trollable from the seat by the driver while 
the spreaderisin motion. The amount spread 
to the acre Is easily regulated. The machine is 
thrown out of gear the moment the cylinder is 
freed, so as to prevent it from clogging or strain- 
ing the spreader, and after the load is dis- 
charged the bottom is automatically returned to 
place ready for reloading. The machine is 
equipped with a direct beater drive, which, it Is 
claimed, has decreased the'draft by at least 20 
per cent. The Success is said to be the only 
spreader on the market having a steel pinned 
drive chain, which has added considerable 
strength tothe spreader and helped materially 
to makesales. The company are still manufact- 
uring their old reliable Kemp manure spreader, 
but were unable to obtain space for it at the ex- 
position. 
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Auitman Company. 


The Aultman Company, Canton, O., occupy 
space on block 21, Palace of Agriculture. They 
show two traction engines, two threshers and 
one thresher tank. The engines are the Double 
Star, or Aultman road locomotive, and the 
double cylinder Star pattern. Thethreshers are 
the well-known American, fitted with Rich feeder 
and band cutter, American blast stucker, grain 
weighing and loading machines. 


=> 


Reliable Incubator & Brooder Company. 


The world’s fair exhibit of the Reliable Incu- 
bator & Brooder Company, Quincy, IIl., is lo- 
cated in block 37, Palace of Agriculture, and is 
in charge of Walter E. Vaughn. They are show- 
ing a very fine line of incubators and brooders. 
The incubators shown are of different capacities, 
from sixty to 400 egg machines. The brooders 
are of both indoor aud outdoor styles, their spe- 
Ccialty in that line being outdoor brooders. 


-_ 


Vermont Farm Machine Company. 


The Louisiana Purchase Exposition exhibit of 
the Vermont Farm Machine Company, Bellows 
Falls, Vt.,is located in the Palace of Agricult- 
ure, block 52, nearly across the aisle from the 
model dairy and working creamery, and occupies 
&@ space of 61x20 feet. The exhibit consists of a 
spleudid jarray of the United States ceatrifugal 
cream separators—both hand and power sizes— 
the kind that holds the world’s record for clean 
skimming. There is also to be found an assort- 
ment of up-to-date dairy apparatus, such as 
churns, butter workers, Babcock tester, animal 
power, etc. The separators are run by elec- 
tricity and visitors can see them in operation. 
The background of the booth is tastefully deco- 
rated with medals won at previous exhibitions, 
also with photographs of fancy cattle and fancy 
daries where the United States separator is 
used. 
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Smith Manure Spreader Company. 


The Smith Manure Spreader Company, Chi- 
cago, have space ou block 20, Palace of Agri- 
culture, and show in operation two of their Great 
Western endless apron manure spreaders. The 
endless apron is used in all Great Western 
Manure spreaders. It is ready to receive its load 
without having to be cranked back. a feature 
that has proved very popular with farmers. A. 
J. Pryde is in charge. 


D. M. Osborne & Co. 

The world’s fair exhibit of D.M. Osborne & 
Co., Auburn, N. Y., is located in block 23, Palace 
of Agriculture. It is an unusually handsome ex- 
hibit and was designed by and erected under the 
direction of C. C. Avery, advertising manager of 
the company, who at present is in St. Louis fora 
Short time. A.J. Ash is in active charge. The 
exhibit is unique and distinctive in its makeup. 
It isthe only one in which both grain and grass 
machines—binders, mowers and _ tedders—are 
Keptin motion. On the posts at the four cor- 
ners of the exhibit 8000 published sections 
change their positions constantly, darting re- 
flected rays of light in all directions. These 
sections overlay each other like the scales of 
atish, and the source of their movement is a 
mystery to all observers. With the constant 
movement of the machines, and the ever-chang- 
ing light on the sections the Osborne exhibit at- 
tracts constant attention. The office is made en- 
tirely of twine and fiber. The posts are made of 
regular size balls, and the roof is thatched with 
manila fiber as it comes from the bale. The ex- 
hibit shows not only the complete line as sold in 
this country, but also special machines for the 
foreign trade. It includes mowers, reapers, 
binders, corn binders, tedders, rakes, peg tooth, 
spring tooth, combination and disk harrows, rid- 
ing and walking corn cultivators, rope and twine. 
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De Laval Separator Company. 

The world’s fair exhibit of the De Laval Sepa- 
rator Company, New York, N. Y.,is located in 
the Palace of Agriculture, block 52, at intersec- 
tion of aisles B and 5. The St. Louis fair visitor 
who goes into the Palace of Agriculture cannot 
fail to have his attention drawn to this exhibit, 
as It is contained in one of the finest and most 
costly booths in the dairy division, while the ad- 
dresses of forty-three of the De Laval Separator 
Company’s principal offices, agencies and facto- 
ries are displayed on banners above and within 
the booth in such manner as to attract the eyes 
of every passer-by. The booth is furnished with 
weathered oak mission furniture and handsome 
Oriental rugs, making a most pleasing and at- 
tractive showing, which is enhanced by an artis- 
tic arrangement of decorative plants. The ex- 
hibit cf separatorsis of absorbing interest, net 
only to the dairy farmer and creamery operator, 
but to those who are unacquainted with modern 
dairy methods, of which the clarifying of milk and 
the separation of cream from milk are most 
important features. In addition to the large ex- 
hibit of the latest styles of De Laval separators 
there is shown a specimen of the first style of 
continyous cream separating machine, invented 
and patented by Dr. Gustaf de Laval. Although 
it was long since discarded and superseded by 
the more modern and practical De Laval ma- 
chine, it is quite a novelty in its way, having a 
low-down supply can and hollow tubular bowl, 
the milk being fed in at one end of the bowl and 
the skimmilk and cream discharged at the other. 
Several examples of the original “ hollow ” bowl 
styles of cream separators are also exhibited, 
D.. De Laval having been the first to patent and 
build a centrifugal cream separator that was 
continuous in its action, discharging both the 
cream and skimmilk. 

In the centre at the back part of the Le Laval 
booth are displayed the various parts used in 
building a separator, which serve to demonstrate 
the fineness of quality of the materials used in 
the De Laval machine. A most important feat- 
ure of this part of the exhibit is the display of 
the Alpha-disk system, which is one of the most 
valuable separator inventions that has been 
made since the introduction of the cream separa- 
tor itself. To this invention is largely due the 
wonderful success of the centrifugal creaming 
Process. It enables a practically perfect and 
complete separation of cream from milk, even 
under unfavorable conditions, and, together with 
the DeLava) Split-Wing tubular shaft device, 
renders the De Laval separator one of the best 
creaming machiues in the world. 

On the rear wall of the De Laval booth is seen 
a collection of medals, representing about one- 
fifth of the total number of first prizes awarded 
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mechiues have received the highest awards , 
every important exposition held in any count; 
since the invention of the cream separator ,,, 
1879. Photographs of the extensive De Ia). 
works at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., are also .\, 
played, showing Interior views of what is ,):,. 
versally known as the largest and most s)).-.,. 
didly equipped cream separator plant i: ; 
world. The entire De Laval exhibit is one of :; 
most interesting and instructive on the ;,, 
grounds, and time spent there will be of gr:-..: 
benefit, nu. only to those who are directly... 
nected witl. dairying in its various branches |, 
to those who are in any degree interested i), ; 
wonderful progress that is being made i; -; 
manufacture of the highest grade of dairy ); 
ucts of every kiad. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cate 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 











Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover, N. H. 

Secretary—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 

Treasurer—Nicholas S. Winsor, Greenville, R. I. 

Blanks for Deppraring and Transferring Ayrshire 
Cattle furnished free. 

The Year-Book for 190? furnished free. 


1.50, postage paid; 
etavie? od for 34 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary, F. L. Hough 
ton, Putney, Vt.: Superintendent of Advanced Regis- 
try, 8S. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y. 


FEES FOB BEGISTRY. 

Members.— Males, $3; females, $1. Double 

fees for animals over one year of age. Transfers, if re- 

corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 

Non-Mempbers.— Males, 85; females. #2. Over one 

year of age, aouble fees. Transfers, if recorded 

within 6 months of date of sale, 50c ; over 6 months, gl. 
(ay All blanks furnished free. 

Life Membership, $25. 


Advanced Register in charge of Supt. Hoxie, as 
above, who wit fanise all information and blanks 
therefor. 

Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., for in- 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees. 


American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 


President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 


Blanks for Registering and Transferring Jersey 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Tests o 
Registered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charge 
upon application to the Secretary. 

Fees for Registering: To non-members, $2 each head, 
male or female. To members of the Club, #1 each 
h male or female. All animals over two years 
old, double fee. For registration ofall dead ani- 
mals, $l each. Imported animals, $25. 

Transfers are recorded free, if presented within 90 
days from date of delivery. Transfers presented 
after 90 days, $1 each. 

Price of Herd Register, $1 per Single Volume. But 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including all tests re- 
ceived by the Club to Ana. 1, 1898, 82 per volume. 

erd Record, 330 pages. cloth, leather 

back and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 

pages, flexible leather, 50 cents. 





The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol- 
lowed in securing registration and transfers 
mailed free on application. 





The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited, 


Temperance St., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto. 
Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut. 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veteri- 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Session 

begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 
ANDREW SMITH, F. R.C. V. S., Toronto, Can. 





R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of the 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Established 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 





Chester Whites. 
A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akin. 
Write to W. D. HOWLAND. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Reddick, Il. 





Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1902 than any 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stoc 
from this herd write 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Ill. 


IAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 


Oris book of its kind. Contains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care ter 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding and 
“Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Bench, 
Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct Ty}. 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories of how 
they eat, drink, play and sleep; in fact, everything 
about them. Over thirty-five half-tone illustrations 
from life. ‘*My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” * Rats,” 
“A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘Her Wants Supplies,” 
“A*‘tentive to Cats,” “The Homeless Cat,” “A Cat 
Story,” * The Subway Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat,” are al! 
interesting tales. The volume, asjde from being at. 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. j 

‘*No author could be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than Is 
las. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Ang3ca, for thousands of beautiful specimens ot 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
puc their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contain» 
much useful information as to the diet and genera! 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispensat.2 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautift’ ani- 
mals.”— New York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospect!v. 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interesti.,; 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 

* Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instructive in this Ok. — Se hood 
Education, Minneapolis. 

“It seems to us a book which those who are fond of 
cats will be ge to read.”—George T. Angeli, iu 
Dumb Animals, Boston. : 

“Tt is a useful volume, both for the owners of the 
Angora and other cats. It is tastefully bound an 
ful x illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. a 

“ Volume of highest authority, exceeding]y entes- 
taining, full of facts, beautifully ilustrated.”—./<r 
can Cultivator, Boston, Mass. : 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. For sale by booksellers or 
sent direct. 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
220 Washington Street. Boston. Mass 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as Re 
ny Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Res! 

ence in town. Correspondence answered promptly 
Address as above. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $600 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beok, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Profi» 





























able Peultry Raising. 
Containing Chapters on How to Make a yeaa 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses, 


ce of Breeds; Care of Poultry; win 


Fattening and Preparin, 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese & 
qurkeys; Caponizing; Recefpts and Incubaterss 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLoUGH- 


ss WALNUT COMPARY, 





Bex 3354, Besten, Mass. 
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Poultry. 


Turkey Menagement. 


For the first five or six weeks, feed four 
+ mes daily ; after that, three times. At the 
eriod of ** putting on the red,”” great care 
just be observed that uncooked food is not 
-iven, or any sudden change made in the 
et or treatment of the young birds. At 
‘his stage they eat ravenously, but must 
ot be allowed to gorge themselves. After 
coming fully feathered they will require 
»othing but hard grain. 
lurkeys are fond of roaming and should 
ve range. Itis a good plan to accustom 
om to a feed of grain in the evening, so as 
usure their return home. In some cases 
nay be possible to allow the young birds 
ul mother greater range than in others, 
thout molestation from vermin. But 
ier any circumstances do not allow 
ther and brood out in the morning dew; 
ep them confined until the grass is dry. 
reat care must be taken to keep the young- 
.rers free from lice. 
improved stock may be obtained by mat- 
: a bronze male with the common hen 
rkeys of the farm. It is better, however, 
vreed thoroughbreds, when circumstances 
rmit.—A. G. Gilbert, Experiment Farm, 
ttawa, Ont. 
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The Duck Business. 


(hese fowls are raised principally for 
their meat, which 1s largely consumed on 
thefarm. Theraising of young ducks for 
city trade has proved profitable on a some- 
what extensive scale, especially on Long 
Island, N. Y. It was formerly thought that 
they could not be raised away from water, 
but this has been conclusively disproved. 
The most prominent breeds of ducks are 
the White Pekin, White Aylesbury, Colored 
Rouen, Black Cayuga, Colored Muscovy, 
White Muscovy, Tray Call, White Call, 
Black East Indian and Crested White. The 
six tirst named are found most profitable. 
The Calls and Black East Indian are ban- 
tams, bred mostly for exhibition. The 
Pekin is the most popular breed in the 
United States. They are large, pure white 
and good layers, and easily distinguished 
by their upright carriage. The Aylesbury, 
so called from the county town of Bucking- 
hamshire, England, is bred in large num- 
bers in England and Europe. 


-— 
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The New Henhouse. 


If anew house is to be built, we should pre- 
fer a one-story building, always facing the 
south. We:wculd build long and narrow, 
dividing the interior into rooms 12x16 feet, 
with one large south window in each room, 
as near the centre of the front as possible, 
and eighteen inches from the floor. This 
window should be so arranged as to drop at 
the top, toafford proper ventilation. Houses 
should always be provided with floors, un- 
less the ground is uncommonly hard and 
dry, as dampness is a sure breeder of roup 
and canker. Each 1oom, 12x16 feet, would 
accommodate twenty fowls, which is our 
ideal tlock. Whenever large flocks are 
raised, there are always different grades 
and sizes among the chicks, and if divided 
into twenties each grade can be placed by 
itself and much better results obtained. 

A. W. GILMAN. 

Kennebec County, Me. 
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Poultry in Light Demand 


Reported for this paper by 8S. L. Burr & Co.: 
“The conditions of the poultry market remain 
about the same as they have been for the past 
two weeks. Evidently the extreme high prices 
which have prevailed, coupled with a very mod- 
erate demand, has Lad a tendency to limit the 
movement of poultry more than any of the trade 
anticipated. Having had a period of compara- 
tively high prices on nearly all kinds the past 
two years, itcertainlyis showing its effect now in 
shutting off the demand. The general feeling on 
the market is that it will result within a very 
short time, probably in the near future, in lower 
prices, 

“ We quote you today’s market as follows for 
Supplies from New England points: Fancy fresh 
kill d fowl generally selling at 14 cents, some 
extra fine might bring 15 cents, fancy springs 14 
pounds or over at 30 to 35 cents, fancy roasting 
chickens from 20 to 28 cents, old roosters 10 
cents. This will give you a pretty good idea of 
what poultry 1s moving for at present on the 
Boston market. 

“We anticipate about present conditions to 
prevail throughout the week, and it is more than 
likely we shall see a week or two of this de- 
pressed unsatisfactory business outlook on 
poultry before we see any improvement in condi- 
ulons.’”’ 
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Egg Market Strong. 

The egg market remains in firm condition, de- 
wand being excellent and arrivals not increas- 
ig. The only unfavorable feature is the abun- 
dance of undergrades resulting from shipments 
trom distant points during the warm weather, 
Che distant Southern stock is particularly unre- 
liable and sells on a low basis. 

Best nearby eggs and choice Western stock 
sell at steady prices, some grades showing an 
advance. Top price for best nearby eggs is 23 
ceuts, which is one cent above last week, and 
three cents above the lowest of the season. Some 
Cealers still talk of a coming decline, but there is 
Lothing to support the view except the fact that 





receipts are several thousand cases larger the 
bast week than last year at this time. But last 
year was a time of scarcity. The trade has no 
ible in taking care of present arrivals. ID 
strictly fresh stock is rather scarce. 
ces for good to choice grades were ad- 
‘ed one-half cent Wednesday, and the 
‘lum grades sympathized a little, but the im- 
‘vement is mainly in the very finest goods. 
cy nearby stock is quite scarce and brings 
) 21 cents, while choice selected white eggs 
‘ommanding 19} cents. A few marks of West- 
from northerly sections, selected very 

y, are commanding 184 to 19 cents, and fresh 
“red firsts are now quoted at 174 to 18 cents. 
best seconds have been moved up to 17 

‘, but a good deal of stock is offering at 16 to 
‘nts. A large part of present receipts show 
of the hot-weather defects, and where the 

* are not graded well they come in the classi- 
‘\on of seconds. Receipts Wednesday, 25,837 








orticuitural. 


Improving Old Orchards. 


[ were to give specific advice as to 
‘reatment of old orchards, it would be 
ief as follows: 

t into the orchard with the pruning 
For this work you need men of ex- 
'enee, Too many so-called tree pruners 
* tree butchers. Their zeal is much 
ter than their knowledge. The orly 
‘ute rule in pruning that can be laid 
“su is to cut out all dead wood. Branches 
. “are badly izjared, diseased, crossed or 
that from weak crotches should be removed 
“'ter which some small limbs may be cut 
— and if the tree top is very thick there 
—— be a judicious thinning of large 
‘anches, Let the pruning extend through 

‘wo or three seasons rather than one. 
Nearly all old orchards are in sod. This 
mele be broken up—absolutely must if suc- 
Css is to be attained. Start its cultivation 
wy keep it going. Plow in a good dressing 
. stable manure, or plow and then harrow 
1 a good dressing of fertilizers rich in pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid. In the words of 




















HARVESTING POTATOES. 

















BOYS’ FOURTH OF 








JULY SPORT AT THOMPSON’S ISLAND, BOSTON HARBOR. 


Walking the greased spar. 





the parable of tke barren fig tree, ‘‘ dig 
about it and dung it.’’ 

With a short handle hoe or some kind of 
a@ box scraper remove the old rough bark, 
which shelters innumerable insects and 
fungi and then spray thoroughly, while the 
trees are in the dormant condition, with 
copper sulphate at the rate of one pound to 
twenty-five gallons of water. 

Make up your mind to feed, prune, spray, 
sow cover crops and cultivate the orchard 
for the remainder of its life. If the orchard 
fails to appreciate the treatment outlined 
above, cut it down and plant anew. ‘“‘ Why 
cumbereth it the ground?’’ Do not expect 
too much nor look for too qnick returns. 
** As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined,” 
and a season or two of good care cannot 
make up fora lifetime of neglect. Do not 
follow years of outrageous treatment with 
unreasonable expectations.—U. P. Hedrick, 
Horticultural Department, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. 
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Gooseberries. 


The gooseberry is a good seller. It is 
tough, hardy and goes in most any market. 
I raised two hundred bushels last year; 
eighteen quarts growing on one bush, and 
they brought from ten to fourteen cents per 
quart. If going to take up one branch of 
small fruit culture 1 should recommend 
gooseberries. They are easy to pick; one 
woman picked 104 quarts in seven hours. 
For picking I pay one cent per quart for 
gooseberries, while for raspberries I double 
itand offer as an inducement to remain 
with me for the season a quarter of a cent 
extra, which most always keeps them. 

For gooseberry worms London purple is 
most efficacious. Place one pound in a 
gallon jug, pour on two quarts of boiling 
water, stir and fill with cold water. Place 
in a tin corn can about one inch of this mixt- 
ure, add to it 34 galions of water and spray 
for worms of which there are two crops dur- 
ing the season. When you see the first hole 
eaten in a leaf apply the spray. The last 
brood will not be very numerous. 

Gooseberries and currants should be set 
deep to grow good roots and bear well. 
New roots are white. Currants will grow 
from cuttings, but gooseberries must be laid 
down and rooted. Both should be pruned 
every year, the old wood being cut out; the 
new is bright and should remain. The best 
time to prune is 1n the fall, after which the 
bushes should be tied up. Spraying with 
bordeaux mixture will prevent rust, which 
sometimes affects the gooseberry. The best 
variety isthe Downing. The Boston cur- 
rapt market demands Fay’s Prolific, a red 
variety; while the New York prefers the 
white, which is the sweeter. 

Currants thoroughly mashed and mixed 
with sugar, pound for pound, sealed up 
cold and uncooked, will keep until needed 
for the table. Currants are a fruit much 
wanted at the seashore.—A. A. Eastman, 
Dexter, Me. 
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Fresh Fruit in Fair Supply. 

Strawberries are about over, although some 
nice lots are still arriving from Northern sec- 
tions. These bring good prices. Other lots are 
of small berries and selling at a lowrange. Kasp. 
berries are becoming plenty and prices lower- 
Natives bring top prices, but most arrivals of 
good grade are from the Hudson-river district. 
Currants are in better supply. 

Blueberries are increasing in quantity and im- 
proving in quality, but the larger and later vari- 
eties are not yet in the market to any extent. 
Blackberries from Maryland are now fairly good 
and selling at good prices. Gooseberries are in 
light demand. 

Southern apples are more plenty, but of poor 
grade and selling low. Southern peaches are 
plenty and include many lots of small size, show- 
ing evidence of overbearing. Really good lots 
bring good prices, or, at least, what would seem 
very good prices to Northern growers. Southern 
pears of good grade bring about $5 per barrel. 








The New York market for apples is rather firm 





for choice stock, but not many old apples left,and 
new in limited supply as yet. Pearsare in heavy 
supply and meeting an active demand, with 
scattering sales above and below quotations. 
Peaches are in liberal supply and meet ng an 
active demand, though prices somewhat lower. 
Not many pluins have been arriving. Cherries 
are.in good demand and prices firm, with scatter- 
ing sales above quotations. Currants steady. 
Strawberries are in light receipt and selling 
promptly when choice. Raspberries and black- 
berries are in larger supply and lower. Huckle- 
berries steady. Gooseberries are in light re- 
ceipt. Muskmelons show irregular quality and 
value. Watermelons hold firm for fancy, but 
poor stock drags at low figures. 
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—Fifty years ago Japan was unknown except 
upon the map of the civilized world. It had 
sixty-four clans, who warred with each other, 
but only with swords and bows and arrows. In 
1872 it opened its first eighteen miles of railroad. 
Nowit has 4273 miles in operation, eighty-four 
thousand miles of telegraph and more miles of 
telephone wire. In place of ancient junks are 
6415 vessels carrying a tonnage upon all seas of 
222,000. 

-—Exports of manufactures in the fiscal year 
which ended June 3, were the largest in ithe 
history of our foreign commerce. A statement 
just issued by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor through its Bureau of Statistics shows 
that the total exports of manufactures for the 
eleven months ending with May, 1904, were $410,- 
536,478, and as this sum is $17,000,000 in excess of 
the eleven months figures for the year 1900, when 
manufactures made their high-water mark in 





exportations, it seems perfectly safe to estimate 


that the total forthe full year will be the largest 
in the history of our foreign commerce. Compar 
ing the exportations of manufactures for the 





eleven months for which figures are now ayail- 
able, witb those of the corresponding months of 
earlier years, it may be said that the total ex- 
ports of manufactures in eleven months ending 
with May, 1904, are practically twice as great as 
those for the corresponding months of 1896, two 
and a half times as great as in 1892, practically 
three times as great as in 1890,and more than 
three times as great as in 1888. 


——The new Massachusetts State forester, 
Alfred Ackerman of Boston, comes highly rec- 
ommended by the United States Bureau of For- 
estryana Professor Graves, dean of the Yale 
School of Forestry, in both of which inst tutions 
he has been employed. He was born about 
thirty years agoin Georgia and was graduated 
from the Georgia State University. Mr. Acker- 
man then went to Germany, where he made a 
special study of forestry. Upon returning to this 
country he became assistant professor of for- 
estry at Yale University. He entered the employ 
of the United States Government as a field as- 
sistant in the Bureau of Forestry, which is the 
highest grade of forestry under the direction of 
the Government. 


——The Connecticut State Board of Agricult- 
ure has unanimously re-elected officers, as fol- 
lows, at the State capitol, Friday: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edwin G. Seeley of Roxbury; Secretary, 
James F. Brown of North Stonington; Treasurer, 
Charles A. Thompson of Ellington. It elected 
W. Britton as State entomologist and T. 8S. Gold 
of West Cornwall, a member of the board of con- 
trol of the State agricultural experiment station. 

——Considerab‘e fighting has occurred in 
southern Manchuria, with results generally 
favorable to the Japanese, but no decisive battle 
has yet taken place. The Russian naval forces 
are thought to be planning a union of the two 


| Asiatic squadrons with the Baltic fleet. The 
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PLAN OF STUDIES AT THE FARM SCHOOL. 


ralny season has begun in Manchuria, interfer- 
ing greatly with military operations, but the 
Japanese forces around Port Arthur seem pre- 
pont to attempt the capture of the place at 

ce. 

——A barn on the farm of John King in Brain- 
tree was struck by lightning and burned July 5. 

——Lightning started a $750,000 fre among 
Buston wharf property July 5. The enor- 
mous grain elevator of tke Boston & Maine 
Railroad was destroyed, aiso the Allan Line 
steamship Austrian. Losses were covered by 
insurance, and the grain elevator will be rebuilt. 
When the fire was at its height the remarkable 
sight presented Itself to the thousands who gath- 
ered upon the shores of a burning water front 
one-third of a mile in extent. 
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NEW ENGLAND LAKES WHERE 
THE CITY FOLKS THRONG. 
Winnipesaukee, Sunapee, 
Memphremageg. 

The lake resorts of New England—the favorite 
haunts for the anglers and vacationists in search 
of an ideal inland resort—are now the rendezvous 
for hundreds of tired mortals from the busy city. 
The canoeists are gliding over Sunapee, and the 
many cottages and hotels present a joyous scene. 
On Winnipesaukee, the Queen of New England’s 
lakes, the stately steamer, the “ Mt. Washington,” 
makes her dally trip of sixty miles touching at 
the numerous ports on the lake suchas Wolfboro, 
Weirs, Centre Harbor and Alton Bay, where sum- 
mer galety and pleasure reign supreme. Mem- 
phremagog in Northern Vermont, on whose beau- 
tiful shores tourists assemble from all parts of the 
country, is a delightful scenic resort; its admirers 
have called it “ The Switzerland of America.’ 
The “ Lady of the Lake” furnishes the means of 
transportation over Memphremagog. In Maine 
are the famous fishing grounds equally desirable 
as summer resorts, Sebago, Moosehead, and the 
Rangeleys. 

These resorts are all described in the beautiful 
illustrated booklet ‘‘ Lakes and Streams,” also 
in the booklets ‘Lake Sunapee,” “ Lake Mem- 
phremagog and About There.’”’ These booklets 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of two 
cents for each book, and the charming portfolio 
of half tones of New England lakes will be 
mailed by the General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, upon receipt 
of six cents. 

If you are planning your vacation, send for 
these books and also secure the Summer Resort 
Book free. This book contains the hotels, rates 
and routes and the various resorts reached by 
the Boston & Maine Railroad ana connections. 





New England’s Iniand, Seashore and 
Meuntain Reserts, 

TheSt. Louis Exposition is no doubt the object- 
ive point for numerous vacationists this season; 
and surely it is well worth one’s while to journey 
to this gigantic exposition. But there are thou- 
sands of persons in the East who are quite con- 
tent to take their season’s rest in their usual 
summer abode—in Northern New England, midst 
the lakes, rivers and seashore of New England 
which nature has decorated with perfect grace; 
in the peaceful vales of the White Mountains, or 
the health-giving mountain towns, or awayin the 
farther recesses of Maine’s Pine forests or in 
the woods of New Brunswick. Lakes, Rivers, 
Mountains and Seashore are the portfolios con- 
taining beautiful views of these sections, and the 
descriptive books ‘All Along Shore,” “ Lakes 
and Streams,” * Among the Mountains,” “ South- 
east New Hampshire,” “ Southwest New Hamp- 
shire,” ‘‘ Valley of the Connecticut,’”’ ‘‘ Merri- 
mack Valley,” ‘‘Monadnock Region,’ ** Lake 
Memphremagog and About There,” ‘‘ Hoosac 
Country & Deerfield Valley” and “Central Mas- 
sachusetts.”” These descriptive books give a de- 
tailed account of the various regions and are 
copiously illustrated. They will be mailed to 
any address upon receipt of two cents for each 
book, and the portfolios will be mailed upon 
receipt of six cents in stamps for each book by 
the General Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston. 


Send for our Horse Goods Cata- 
logue. It’s the best horseman’s 
handbook that’s published. It 
brings the store close to every 
horseman’s office and stable. 

Ready for use every week in the 
year, and often saves horsemen 
money by keeping them constant- 
ly informed on qualities, sizes and 
prices. Free for the asking. 

Write to Philadelphia-—-the New 
York store carries no horse goods. 


The manager of our Horse Goods Store 
has made a specialty of boot-making and 
boot-fitting for some of the leading speed 
horses for years. What he knows about 
horses and boots is at the disposal of our 
customers—for the asking. 

Inquire by mail what you want to know 
about, and a personal answer will be sent if 
necessary. 

The prices in our catalogue are‘net—the 
same to everybody alike. We believe this 
is the only house which sells horse goods 
on this plan. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Department 45, | PHILADELPHIA. 


DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock 


And will make attractive prices on a dozen head 
of females and ten young bulls, all Cruickshank 
tops and selected from milking strains as well as 

f. IMP. NONPAREIL KING 190853, at the 
head of the herd. 


R. L. BOLITHO Alden Ia. 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Cataiogue on application. Visitors welcome. 


FOR SALE 


y mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth 
wears nothing but hai 
pany) i with very little work paced 5 miles from 2.1 


2. 
colt as part payment. Any one wanting something 


cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 
W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, Ill 


The Hill Home 
Shropshires 


Have won the open flock prize for three years. 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one car of supe- 
rior yearling rams and one car of yearling ewes,. 
extra quality, for sale; also some yearling rams: 
and ewes of high quality under fit for the coming: 
fair season. Write for pric’s 


J- G. HANMER, Prop., 
BOX 278. BRANTFORD. ONT. 




















ROSEMONT HEREFORDS ###** “crom*r. 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
Catalogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - ° 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Ve 





SINNISSIPPI 


SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 


Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 


Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. 


elephone 36. 





PERCHERON 


buy at Our Prices. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On C., M. & St. P., C. R. I. & P. and C. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


THAr we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


Don't wait until some one else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


wt pete Northfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 





KEISER BROS,, 


KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS. 


RED KEY, IND., 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





OUR COFFEE 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 


Satisfies You! 





prices and purity in TEA. 


FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 





INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 


Give us a chance on your TEA. We assure you fair 





35c., 40c 
50c., 60c 
75c., 90c . 


ee 
$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 





ORIENTAL TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 








ee 


ee 
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Mr. Dooley has resumed observation. 
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The machinery of the new milk corpora- 
tion is beginning to turn. Look out, Mr. 
Contractor! 





The season is on in the Floating Hospital 
and many a poor baby will undoubtedly 
float into better health before the season is 
over. 3 

**Now that bugs and blights abound,” 
says the Old Farmer’s Almanack, “‘be up 
and at them.” Never was advice more 
timely. 
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Many a young man who is a firm believer 
in pure-bred cattle and horses will, never- 
theless, marry into a run-down scrub 
family. 


a 





Naturally these visiting Porto Ricans 
admire the American girl. But don’t be 
too proud, young ladies. Castilian courtesy 
could do no less. 





If one must be thrown out of a wagon it 
is certainly an improvement over estab- 
lished precedent to land comfortably on 
your own seat cushion. 


a 





London is discussing the wisdom of add- 
ing to the public exchequer by a tax on cats. 
All the rats and mice are said to be enthu- 
siastic over the proposivion. 


<Q 





The summer school out at Cambridge 
isn’t as large as the winter one, but it’s 
just possible it might strike a higher aver- 
age of willingness to learn. 
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The coffee crop is reported to be some 
what smaller than usual—a great blessing, 
if we may believe the manufacturers of the 
delicious and healthful substitutes. 

The Populist convention collected only 
about two hundred delegates. The excite- 
ment with which the nation watched the 
convention was strictly in proportion. 


a 
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There is a man in Texas who is trying to 
stop our Uncle Sam from conducting experi- 
ments with the Guatemalan ant. Probably 
he is a member of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Boll Weevils. 











Much of the best Eastern farming talent 
is being directed to dairying, including the 
production of milk for the wholesale mar- 
kets. These, with poultry, fruit and vege- 
tables, ure fast becoming the money prod- 
ucts of the whole section. 

Anyway it must be admitted that to hold 
up a trolley car by putting a dummy on the 
track is better than blowing up a car by 
putting explosives there. And one perform- 
ance is certainly quite as patriotic as the 
other. 


Among the persons recently fined for dis- 
porting their bicycles on the sidewalks of a 
Connecticut city was that very mayor who 
had suggested greater vigilance on the part 
of the local constabulary. The mayor paid 
his five dollars like a man and a citizen. 

The world’s farming land is being taken 
up at a great rate. But few large areas now 
remain open in regions suited to the white 
races. In a generation or two the land 
owners will be the aristocrats and the 
others will hardly be able to realize that 
good farms ever went begging for owners. 
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The one comforting thing about the Norge 
disaster is that the vessel was notin the 
same class as the typical big modern liners. 
The liners have made a reputation for 
safety, and have so far maintained it by 
constant vigilance, which is the only reli- 
able receipt. 
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There is a distinct touch of pathos in the 
story of Captain Hall of Duxbury coming 
into port the other day with his flag half 
masted on account of the death of his cat. 
The cat and the captain had sailed many 
voyages together; the cat having long con- 
stituted the entire crew of his two-masted 
schooner. 


=> 


Worcester has just witnessed the largest 
parade and general doings of the Improved 
Order of Red Men; but one cannot help 
wondering what the real, original red men 
would have thought of the improvement. 
Would they have immediately organized 
themselves into something similar,—an 
Improved Order of White Men, for example. 

=_> 

Those city people from Detroit who 
planned toget rich and happy at the same 
time raising strawberries on the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan, have so far ac- 
quired more experience and lameness of 
backs than anything else. People who 
imagine farming is chiefly a process of 
waiting for the harvest find a sixteen-hour 
day in the berry field quite a shock to rosy 
dreams. 
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An excellent suggestion is advanced by 
Dr. Twitchell for the horse department of 
agricultural fairs. A parade of farm teams 
and work horses, properly organized, would 
surely prove an attraction in the same way 
as the similar work horse parade given 
yearly in Boston. A country feature of this 
kind would include ornamental or commer- 
cial specialties, loads of produce, decora- 
tions, etc., and with the help of prizes 
offered should prove a drawing card. 

The recent terrible accident on board 
the steamboat General Slocum in New York 
harbor, by which it seems now that nearly 
a thousand lives were lost, has struck a 
note of warning to all concerned in boats 
used for such excursion parties, and will 
probably Jead to a more rigid inspection of 
them, and of the means for saving the lives 
of passengers on them in case of accident. 
Inspectors will not do their duties by look- 
ing a few times through the glasses in the 
captain’s cabin, but will visit some other 
parts of the boats and scrutinize them 
more closely before signing their certifi- 
cates. It will be a case of “‘locking the 
stable door after the steed is stolen.”’ 


<> 








One of the recent nominations most inter- 
esting from the agricultural point of view 
is that of C. J. Bell, as Republican candi- 
date for governor of Vermont. Such action 
is a vast improvement over the usual silly 
custom in many States of drawing upon the 
ranks of lawyers, manufacturers or other 
magnates forthe governorship of an agri- 
cultural State. Mr. Bell, secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, isa well-known 
farmer and Grange worker of ability. 
Farming interests in several neighboring 
States, Massachusetts, New York and 
Rhode Island, fur instance, might be con- 


siderably advanced if the farmers would 
unitedly insist on their right to be repre- 
sented once in awhile in the nominations 
by the several parties. The present system 
often secures a succession of more or less 
well meaning but unsympathetic governors, 
not fitted by edacation or training to under- 
stand the situation and needs of the 
farmers. Such a governor, through his 
power of veto and by direct personal influ- 
ence, is sometimes able to undo some of the 
best work of the farmers in the legisla- 
tures or minor State offices. More farmer 
governors are needed. 





If afdisaster like that on the General 
Slocum occurred every year, it would not 
be long before such excursions became un- 
popular, but once a year, on the celebration 
of the Declaration of Independence, there 
are probably as many lives sacrificed, more 


people injured and tenfold more property’ 


destroyed by the use of fireworks and ex- 
plosives of all sorts than by this accident, 
and none seem to heed it as a warning. 
This damage does not come as did that, 
upon the members of one church or Sunday- 
school, or the r2sidents of one section, but 
there is scarce a city or village from Maine 
to California, from Florida to far off Alaska, 
and in our newly acquired islands, that can- 
not show its victims or point out its losses 
from this cause. The burning of some 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000 worth of property 
in Portland, Me., in 1866, caused by the 
careless throwing ofa firecracker, did for 
a time seem to awaken the people in New 
England at least to the need of more cau- 
tion and greater restrictions in this matter, 
but nearly forty years have caused that to 
be forgotten by all but a few, and irrespon- 
sible children or reckless and often drunken 
rowdies continue to explode fireworks, dis- 
charge pistols and build bonfires in our 
streets without regard of the danger to life 
or property. When John Adams advised 
that the day should be celebrated by 
““bonfires, the ringing of bells and the 
firing of guns,” he little realized 
what a pandemonium would result in a 
populous town or city, when all at- 
tempted to make as much noise as pos- 
sible. He did not then know the millions 
of firecrackers and torpedoes that it would 
take to satisfy the passion of Young Amer- 
ica for a noise. He did not realize the pos- 
sibilities of the cannon cracker, charged 
with about as much explosive as would 
have served to load one of the cannon at 
Bunker Hill; nor did he foresee the re- 
volver and the even more deadly toy pistol, 
with its resulting death from _ tetanus. 
If we must follow his advice to 
the letter, let the bells of every 
steeple ring from morn till night if need 
be; let our batteries rend the air with 
their roar under the direction of those ex- 
perienced in their use; let our militia dis- 
charge regular volleys of blank cartridges 
at intervals, and let the boufires blaze where 
they cannot communicate their flames to 
surrounding property, but it is time that 
the State and the nation should enact and 
enforce laws that will prevent this annual 
loss of life and destruction of property by 
the careless use of dangerous explosives. 
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Farmers Well Protected. 


The new trespass law in Massachusetts is 
very strict and may be expected to afford 
needed protection to those farmers who 
have been robbed and pestered by raids of 
boys, sneak thieves, bicyclists and those 
city people who seem to imagine that any- 
thing not nailed dowr or guarded witha 
shotgun is common property. The new law 
deviares : 

“Whoever willfully cuts down or destroys 
timber or wood standing or growing on the 
land of another, or carries away any kind 
of timber or wood cut down or lying on 
such land, or digs up or carries away any 
stone, ore, gravel, clay, sand, turf or mould 
from such land, or roots, nuts, berries, 
grapes or fruit of any kind or any plant 
there being, or cuts down or carries away 
sedge, grass, hay or any kind of corn, 
standing, growiug or being on such land, 
or cuts or takes therefrom any ferns, 
flowers or shrubs, or carries away from a 
wharf or landing place any goods in which 
he has no interest or property, without the 
license of the owner thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more than 
six months or by a fineof not more than 
$500, and if the offence is committed on the 
Lord’s day or in disguise or secretly in the 
night time, the imprisonment shall not be 
less than five days nor the fine less than 
$5.”? 

The list seems to include most of the 
farm products usually stolen, including 
ferus and wild plants, which are so often 
almost exterminated by town and city 
strollers who do not appreciate that such 
products are often an important source of 
income and pleasure to the owners. The 
last part of the law is especially telling, 
since the court is obliged to impose at least 
$5or five days if the offence is done by 
night or on Sunday. The substance of this 
law placed on a trespass sign ought to 
prove very effective in preventing |willful 
damage or theft. 
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Russia’s Position. 


Russia seems to be in a pitiable condition. 
With revolt at her own doors she is en- 
gaged in a gigantic war in the Far East in 
which she has so far met with little encour- 
agement, looking toward a final triumph 
over the Japanese. Her army is said to be 
honeycombed with revolutionists, including 
not only privates, but officers, and the 
Finns, who were formerly thought to be 
among her most peaceful and loyal subjects, 
are taking their places in large numbers be- 
side the disaffected Armenians, Poles and 
Jews. With good reason, too, for itis said 
the Czar will decide against the convocation 
of the Finnish diet, to punish the Finns for 
the assassination of the tyrannical General 
Boubrikoff, who was sent to his long ac- 
count by a fanatic, whose deed was not gen- 
erally sanctioned. The innocent, according 
to the short-sighted policy of Russia, must 
suffer for the guilty. 

Meanwhile, she is laboring under great 
difficulties in transporting her troops to 
Manchuria. She has but one single-track 
railroad to carry them to the seat of war, 
and this is intercepted by Lake Baikal, over 
which she has to transport her soldiers and 
supplies by boats. At most she can only 
accommodate twenty thousand men monthly 
with transit facilities, and the food for the 
maintenance of her soldiers amounts to 
eleven hundred tons a day. She has two 
hundred thousand men and sixty-five thou- 
sand horses to feed from provisions sent 
over this single-track railroad, which, during 
the winter, did not run more than s1x trains 
daily. Practically she is in an enemy’s 
country, for Japan being nearer the scene 
of action, can put into the field double the 
number of men that Russia can furnish, 
and in far better condition than are the 
forces of the Czar at present. 

Japan isthe mistress of the seas in the 
East, notwithstanding her recent disaster 
on the water, and in the matters of trans- 





portations and subsistence has infinite su- 


periority over her rival, whose soldiers have 
to depend principally on home supplies. 
She cannot feed her army from the country 
where she is placed at such numerical dis- 
advantage when compared with her alert 
foe, who is thoroughly informed concern- 
ing Russia’s shortcomings. 

It is probable that all the malcontents in 
the Czar’s dominions are equally well in- 
formed con-erning the difficulties under 
which the Russian government is laboring, 
and that they regard the present trying 
time as the opportunity for striking for a 
release from many oppressions. Rebellious 
spirits are ever on the watch for weak spots 
in a hated zovernment’s armor. 

It is hoped most sincerely in this country, 
which owes the empire of Russia a good 
turn, that no general revolution will take 
place in her vast territory, for such an 
outbreak would cause incalculable. suffer- 
ing to millions of poor people, even though 
it might lead to long-deferred reforms in the 
end. If the widespread dissatisfaction 
could be sevtled by peaceful negotiations, it 
would be for the interests of Russia and the 
world at large as well,and would be con- 
sistent with the Czar’s once outspoken 
views relating to the desirability of peace- 
ful arbitration, which, like charity, should 
begin at home. 
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A Medical Judgment of the Japanese. 

The Japanese have taught Europeans and 
Americans a lesson and quenched in some 
degree the conceit of the Caucasian in his 
superior capacity to do all things. Even in 
the matter of diet, our long cherished 
theory that the energy and vitality of the 
white man is largely due to the amount of 
animal food consumed, must undergo re- 
vision. 

The Japanese are allowed to be among 
the very strongest people on the earth. 
They are strong mentally and physically, 
and yet practically they eat no meat at all. 
The diet which enables them to develop 
such hardy frames and such well-balanced 
and keen brains, consists almost wholly of 
rice, steamed or boiled, while the better-to- 
do add to this Spartan fare fish, eggs, vege- 
tables and fruit. For beverages they use 
weak tea without sugar or milk, and pure 
water, alcoholic stimulants being but rarely 
indulged in. Water is imbibed, in what we 
should consider prodigious quantities—to 
an Englishman, indeed, the drinking of so 
much water would be regarded as madness. 
The average Japanese individual swallows 
about a gallon daily in divided doses. 

The Japanese recognize the beneficial 
effect of flushing the system through the 
medium of the kidneys, and they also 
cleanse the exterior of their bodies to an ex- 
tent undreamed of in Europe or in America. 

Another—and perhaps this is the usage 
on which the Japanese lay the greatest 
stress—is that deep, habitual, forcible in- 
halation of fresh air is an essential for the 
acquisition of strength, and this method is 
sedulously practiced until it becomes a part 
of their natnre. 

The Japanese have proved that a frugal 
manner of living is consistent with great 
bodily strength—indeed, is perhaps more so 
than the meat diet of the white man. As 
to the water-drinking habit,which is so dis- 
tinctive a custom with them, it is probably 
an Jaid to keeping the system free from 
blood impurities, and might be followed 
with advantage in European countries, toa 
far greater extent than is at present the 
case. Hydropathy and exercise seem to be 
the sheet anchors of the Japanese training 
regimen, and, judging from results, have 
been eminently satisfactory.—Medical Rec- 
ord. 








Fruit Storage in City or Country. 

The cold-storage plan for apples is yet inan 
unsettled stage. lf the large storage houses 
succeed in getting charges down toa rea- 
sonable figure, they may get and keep the 
bulk of the trade. They are conveniently 
located and splendidly equipped, but the 
high cost of land for building and the sup- 
posed need of paying their owners big 
dividends put up the charges beyond reach 
of the grower ina year of low values for 
fruit. 
The experience of the Illinois station in- 
dicates that a small plant in the country 
could do the work at much lower cost. The 
station people built a house of cheap and 
simple construction of 2500-barrel capacity 
at a cost of $3430. On the fifth day of Octo- 
ber seventy tons of ice were put into the 
icebox, and the temperature fell gradually 
to 33°, at which point it was maintained 
through the winter. All of the apples kept 
beautifully, and the cost of storage for 
seven months was only nineteen cents a 
barrel, or thirty-one cents less than the 
farmer usually pays for refrigerating his 
apple crop. The fruit was examined from 
time to time, and hardly a bad apple was 
found. There was no withering, and no 
appearance of ‘‘scald’’—that dreadful 
enemy of the apple storer. All the apples 
remained in perfect condition. Taking into 
view the saving to the producer, it was 
reckoned that sucha building would pay 
for itself in five years. 

Such storage outfits as these will be seen 
in many a town where orchard fruit is 
grown, unless the charges of the city plants 
are reduced. A difference of twenty-five or 
thirty cents a barrel in storage cost would of 
itself make quite a respectable profit from 
the product of a large orchard. The near- 
ness to the orchard would also be an advan- 
tage, as the fruit could be put away 
promptly without a long, hot journey by 
rail. In the storage varieties, ripe in 
summer and early fall, this consideration 
would be important, but for kinds which, 
like the Ben Davis, are picked and stored 
very lateand not taken out until late the 
next spring, the city plant, with its facili- 
ties for long storage, even temperature and 
quick marketing might have the advantage. 

Making a Rockery. 

The construction of a rockery ina nat- 
ural manner requires considerable experi- 
ence, combined with a knowledge of the 
various requirements of the plants. The 
stone suitable for the purpose is sandstone 
and limestone. Sometimes c'inkers and 
even large pieces of coke dipped in cement 
are used. These, however, are but poor 
substitutes for stone. 

The plan of construction in all cases must 
depend largely upon the space at command, 
and also for the plants to be grown. For 
ferns the effect is much finer when below 
than above the ground level. For flowering 
plants the situation must be « pen, sunny 
and the elevation above ground. The walks 
should undulate and wind to and fro; they 
should be made of stone or concrete, with 
rugged steps here and there. Bold projec- 
tions may be arranged at intervals, and 
thus causea change of contour. In build- 
ing the stone together, large pockets should 
be provided to hold a good supply of com- 
post ; and these should be so arranged that 
they may be connected with the bulk of soil 
on which the body of the rock is built. 

The stone should be arranged in as natu- 
rala manner as possible; the receptacles 
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for the plants recede as they rise, and the 


rock so fixed that the light may get to the 
lowest part without obstruction. Arches, 
so frequently made, are not natural, and 
most rockeries look better without them. 
In the case of level ground mounds of earth 
may be formed and stone built up in the 
formof miniature hills, with intervening 
valleys, or in the form of a glen or ravine 
for ferns, excavated to a greater or less 
depth. In either case the paths should un- 
dulate, wind in and out, and in appearance 
resemble a wild rocky pathway. - 

In whatever form the rockery is con- 
structed drainage should be provided for the 
escape of supe: filuous moisture. Wat: r will 
drain to the lowest part, and there provision 
must be made for its disposal. In com- 
mencing the 3onstruction the paths should 
first be planned, and from these the rock- 
work should rise in an irregular mass. The 
general outline should take the form of a 
series of terraces, rising tier above tier, re- 
ceding farther and farther from the paths. 
Bold stones projecting here and there give 
character to rockwork and prevent the eye 
seeing too far or too much from any one 
point. 

Every stone must be made perfectly se- 
cure, so that rain, frost and other influences 
may not cause injury to the erection. When 
the building is complete some goud compost 
should be put into the pockets in which to 
plant the plants, this compost resting on 
the bulk of soil cunstituting the fuundation 
of the rockwork. A rockery properly con- 
structed consists of elevations, depressions, 
pockets or recesses, ledges, niches, crevices 
and cosey corners for the several plants, as 
befits the respective species or varieties. 





Points in Celery Culture. 

At the Iowa Experiment Station last year 
asmall experiment in celery culture was 
carried on. The seed was sown in the 
greenhouses about the last of March. The 
young celery plants were set out in the field 
about June 1. A small part of the field was 
planted in trenches and the rest on the 
level, with rows five feet apart. The soil 
was rich black loam and low and flat. 

From this time on the celery was given 
good care and grew well, no fertilizer being 
applied except to a small portion of the 
field. Along about S2pt. 1 hilling was 
begun. Most of this was done by merely 
banking up earth, except about two hun- 
dred hills that were covered with tile. A 
intervals, as the celery grew, the hilling-up 
process was continued. Such is, brietly,a 
description of the conditions as they were. 
What were the results,and what lessons 
were learned? Thuse are the important 
points. 

ln regard to the level and trench culture 
little difference was noted in the resulting 
celery. The trench culture, however, was 
much easier to hill properly. Ou. a dry 
year, too, the celery that is planted in 
trenches withstands heat and drought bet- 
ter. The celery chat was blanched with 
tile was of as good quality and blanched as 
quickly as that billed with earth. The 
work of covering with tile was also more 
easily done, and none was found rotted in 
the heart, as was the case with some of 
that hilled with earth. The tile, however, 
is objectionable because it is expensive and 
too short for tall varieties. 

A part of the field was on land poorly 
drained, and the result was that this part 
baked quite hard and could hardly be hilled 
up at all, while that part of the field which 
was slightly sloping was well drained, did 
not bake, and was easily worked. So, in 
choosing a location for a celery:field, do not 
choose a low spot without adequate drain- 
age if the nature of the soil ig such as to 
permit baking. A small part of the celery 
was hilled up high so as to cover nearly the 
entire top. This checked the growth and 
caused nearly every hill so treated to rot so 
that it could not be used. 

Of the seven varieties grown, the White 
Plume and Evans’ Triumph seemed to meet 
the market demands best and proved quite 
satisfactory. Two varieties of the red 
ribbed sort were planted, and, while the 
celery was of good quality, the people did 
not take kindly to it on the market. 





Milk Producers Hold Together. 


The Boston milk contractors with their 
usual shrewdness have been hammering 
away at the weak point of the situation, 
which is the question of the sarplus. By 
offering choice between the regular con- 
tract and another which contains a surplus 
clause, and their giving especially favor- 
able conditions to the producers, they have 
hoped to prejudice shippers in favor of the 
surplus clause contract. Having once se- 
cured an entering wedge of this kind they 
know from erperience that the situation 
would favor them, while the producers 
would soon need to fight the old battles 
all over again. 

Those shippers who send under the sur- 
plus clause may find a temporary profit, but 
they, without doubt, are betraying the 
future for themselves and for their brother 
producers. For years the great object of 
the associated farmers has been to secure a 
straight price, at so much a can for so 
much milk. Every can shipped at the butter 
price weakens the market and providesa 
little more cheap ammunition for the con- 
tractors. All honor to the men who have 
kept back all milk that could not be 
sold for the styaight price, and the num- 
ber of such men is larger than ever 
before. It is just such an attitude 
that has for many years steadily im- 
proved the milk situation. The contract- 
ors would like to get all their milk at sur- 
plus price, and nothing could prevent them 
doing so but the backbone of the farmers. 
Producers should stick to the association 
and to its successor, the Producers’ 
Company. Its plans may not be the 
only ones that could be devised, but 
the choice for the producers is between 
banding more closely together and at least 
holding their own, or falling apart and los- 
ing ground. Success now seems assured. 
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The Western Milk Situation. 


Chicago milk shippers have been meeting con- 
siderable trouble through the action of the local 
board of healt». Large numbers of cans have 
been destroyed by the city inspectors as being 
rusty and unsuitable for use. The shippers 
claim that many of the cans destroyed were per- 
fectly sound and good inside, and they insist 
that the action of the inspectors was without 
just cause. Lawsuits may result. 

There is a surplus of milk in the Chicago mar- 
ket, amounting to about two thousand cans a 
day. The milk is arriving in good condition of 
quality,.and witb the present good condition of 
pasturage the supply is likely to remain large. 
Itis hoped that the increase of demand at St. 
Louis during the later months$of the fair may re- 
move the surplus milk from the Chicago territory. 
The May price of seventy-five cents per can still 
holas. 


After the Oleo Law Breakers. 


Recently there has been, on part of certain 
Rhode Island oleomargarine manufacturers, a 
renewed attempt to sell goods in imitation of 
yellow butter in Massachusetts. The method 
adopted to introduce coloring matter alone or in 
combination is difficult to aetermine, working It 
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under the one-fourth cent stamp as uncolored 
gouds. , 

The Massachusetts Dairy Bureau, throngh its 
general agent, P. M. Harwood, was the frst to 
bring cases of this kind into court, several re- 
tallers being summoned, all convicted and $1000 
in fines imposed during the month of July. The 
United States Government has now seized at 
least two of the factories, and is proceeding 
against them for violating the United States laws 
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Milk Farmers Incorporate. 


At the meeting of New England milk pro- 
ducers, June 30, ex-Senator M. 4A. Morse of 
Belchertown was elected president of the new 
corporation, which is to be known as the Boston 
Co-operative Milk Producers’ Company. The 
other directors are W. A. Hunter, Woreester; 
J. B mis, Charlton; Charles Fairbanks, Quin- 
neboag, Ct.: Stanley H. Abbott, Wilton, N. 
H.; Henry E. Bullard, Holliston; John McCarthy, 
Acton; C. H. Duncan, Hancock, N. H.; J. F. 
Rice, Barre; M. A. Morse, Belchertown; J. E. 
Perkins, Antrim, N. H.; Harry Dean, Grafton. 

C. A. Langmaid otf Chichester, N. H, was 
elected auditor, W. A. Hunter of Worcester 
clerk, and M. P. Palmer of Groton treasurer. 

W. A. Hunter, who has been secretary of the 
New England Milk Producers Union, will act in 
the same capacity for the new company. He 
knows more about the milk situation in New 
England than any other man connected with the 
producers’ interests, as he has traveled in the 
district extensively and disc.issed the problem 
with the farmers parsonally, and he wili,-no 
doubt, become the executive officer of the new 
concern, which was to be incorporated under the 
laws of Maine, in order to avoid the taxes which 
in Massachusetts would amount toa consider- 
able sum,even for a co-operative company, but 
on receiving added information from the com- 
missioner of incorporations by which the taxes 
will be greatly reduced, it has been nearly de- 
cided toconform to the original plan and incor- 
porate under the laws of Massachusetts. Sub- 
scriptions for stock are coming in quite briskly 
frum all sections of the territory. Secretary 
Hunter urges that it 1s very important that pro- 
ducers send in with their subscriptions of stock 
an approximate estimate of the average daily 
number of cans that they desire to ship, so it 
shall be known when the required number has 
been pledged. 

BY-LAWS OF THE NEW MILK COMPANY. 

The name of the corporation 1s The Boston 
Co-operative Milk Producers Company. The 
principal office shall be located at Boston, in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The corpor- 
ate seal shall be circular in form and have in- 
scribed thereon ‘‘ Boston Co-operative Milk Pro- 
ducers Company ”’ “ 1904”? and the word ‘“‘ Massa- 
chusetts.”” The corporation shall have all of the 
powers and enjoy all of the privileges granted 
by the laws of Massachusetts to corporations or- 
ganized under general law. The cap tal stock of 
the corporation shall be $30,000 as set forth in the 
articles of association, divided into five thousand 
Sharesof par value of $6each. The first of the 
three annual installments shall be due in thirty 
days after signing the articles of incorporation. 
Payment of thetwo remaining annualinstallments 
shall be due Sept. 1,'1905,and Sept. 1,106, on the de- 
mand of the directors, providing twelve months 
elapse between the call fur each payment. 
Shareholders desiring to withdraw from the cor- 
poration may do so by giving notice in writing to 
the clerk of the corporation at least thirty days 
— the payment of his annual installment is 

ue. 
The officers of the corporation shall be a presi- 
dent, first and second vice-president, treasurer, 
clerk, auditor and a board of directors consist- 
ing of eleven stockholders, and except as other- 
wise provided in the by-laws, shall be elected by 
bailot at the annual meeting and serve one year 
and until their successors are elected and quali- 
fied. The directors shall elect the president and 
vice-presidents from their own number, and may 
choose an executive committee of three, and 
may appointfrom time to time such additional 
Officers, agents and committees as they shall 
consider necessary. Any vacancy occurring in 
the board of directors, or other officers of the 
corporation, shall be filled by the directors, and 
said appointee shall hold office till the next 
annual meeting of the stockholders and until his 
successor is elected and qualified. 
The president shall preside.at all meetings of 
the stockholders and directors, and in the recess 
of the board of directors shall have with the ad- 
vice of the executive committee, the general 
management of the affairs of the corporation. 
The treasurer shall give bond in such sum as 
the board of directors may require, shall have 
cu.tody of the stock and transfer books, and 
corporate seal, and shall receive and disburse 
the funds of the corporation under the direction 
of the board of directors. 
The clerk shall be sworn and shall keep the 
records, call all meetings and perform such other 
duties as may be required by the directors. 
The directors shall have and exercise full con- 
trol and management of the affairs and business 
of the corporation, except such as are conferred 
by law or by these by-laws upon the stockholders 
orupon an officer of the corporation, or may de 
delegated to the executive committee. 
The directors shall represent the stockholders 
of the corporation in all dealings and negotia 
tions with milk contractors. Agreements, sales 
or contracts made by the directors in regard to 
the disposal ot dairy products shall be binding on 
all stockholders of the corporation. The diree- 
tors shall represent individual stockholders, on 
request, in difficulties that may ,arise between 
said stockholders and contractors, railroad cor- 
porations and other persons or organized bodies 
interested in the handling of milk, 
The directors shall not contract debts beyond 
the resources of the corporation. 
The directors shall declare dividends at such 
times as the condition of the corporation wilt 
warrant. 
The auditor shall examine and audit the ac- 
counts of the clerk and treasurer, and report 
thereon to the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders, and also to the directors whenever they 
shall require him to do so. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
corporation shall be held in Boston during Janu- 
ary each year. Twenty-five stockholders, repre- 
senting at least ten per cent. of the stock issued 
and outstanding, shall constitute a quorum. 
Special meetings of the stockholders may be 
ealled by the president, a majority of the 
directors, or by the clerk upon written applica- 
tion of one hundred or more stockholders who 
are entitled to vote. ' 
At any regular or special meeting stock may 
be voted in person or by proxy. Capital stock 
shall not be counted as outstanding nor voted 
upon directly nor by proxy if any installment of 
the subscription therefor which has been duly 
demanded is overdue thirty days. 
Notice of the time and place of the meetings of 
the corporation shall be given by the clerk, at 
least’ seven days before such meeting to each 
stockholder. A written or printed notice mailed, 
postage prepaid, and addressed to each stock- 
holder at his address as it appears on the books 
of the company shall constitute a legal notice. 
The directors may fix the place, time and 
method of calling their own meetings. 
The fiscal year of the corporation shall be from 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, inclusive. 
The directors shall designate which officer or 
Officers shall sign contracts, checks and notes, 
and no officer other than the person or persons 
soa shall have power to bind the cor- 
poration. 
The by-laws may be altered, amended or re- 
pealed at any annual or special meeting of the 
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the stockholders present, provided notice of p:..- 
posed amendments has been given in the o 
for the meeting. 
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Active Wool Markets. 


The Boston wool market has been extrem+|, 
active the pa-t fortnight, with sales both lar.» 
aud numerous, together with an advanciy 
tendency of prices. Wool buyers in Monta:):: 
are reported on the jump, literally “ hitting hiy 
prices,” says a Great Falls special. They a: 
driving from ranch to rancii, buying wool rig}: 
and left from off sheeps’ backs, and hurrying o 
to the next place. For the past ten days o: 
more Boston houses have been wiring their bu; 
ers to buy, buy, buy, and instructing them t. 
pay more money, but anyway, get the woo 
So extensive have been sales in this manner, 
that public warehouse sales will be light it 
indeed, they are not abandoned in some centres 
Already millions of pounds have been sold ii 
this manner at about 18 cents. Conditions ar 
decidedly unusual, and wool growers are wear- 
ing smiles that won’t come off. They cannot 
fathom the reason for the great demand for wool, 
and buyers themselves declare they are at a loss 
to account for it. 

Montana men claim there is lack of supply in 
Boston wool lofts. This the buyers deny, and 
say that the demand is largely due to wants of 
manufacturers. Whatever the cause, wool is in 
big demand at higher average prices than has 
been paid in years, and growers are proportion- 
ately happy. There are those among them who 
predict that the staple will go to 20 cents per 
pound for the average clip, and they will hang 
on for their price. 
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Most lines of pork meats show a declining 
tendency, but sucb conditions are out of line 
with the Western hog markets which quote 
higher prices. The demand, as usual, in hot 
weather, is light, which accounts for past weak- 
ness of the meat markets. 

Receipts at Boston for slaughter during the 
weck were 22,000; preceding week, 24,000; same 
week lust year, 27,100. The export demand has 
been smaller, the total value by Boston packers 
having been about $92,000; preceding week, 
$147,000; same week a year ago, $145.000. 

There was a moderate general movement of 
hogs the past week. The total Western packing 
was 420.000, compared with 440,000 the preceding 
week and 460,000 two weeks ago For the corre- 
sponding time last year the number was 405,000, 
and two years ago three hundred thousand 
From March 1 the total is 7,645,000, against 7,230,- 
000 a year ago—an increase of 415,000. The qual- 
ity of the hogs ranged from fair to good, accord- 
ing to the Cincinnati Price Current. Prices are 
higher, and at the close the average for promi- 
nent markets is about $5.40} per one hundred 
pounds, compared with $5.15 a week ago, $515 
two weeks ago, $5.60 a year ago, $7.70 two years 
| ago and $5.90 three years ago. 

Fresh beef has continued to decline during the 
week, the best selling for about nine cents, 
though a few choice cattle bring 9} cents when 
cut up. Itis said that an effort was made this 
week to advance prices, though it would seem to 
be a difficult process in the face of a quiet trade 
and full receipts. 

The arrivals of fresh beef were smaller. The 
total for the week was 109 cars for Boston and 
147 cars for export, a total of 256 cars; preceding 
week, 154cars for Boston and 98 cars for export, 
a total of 252 cars; same week a year azo, 182 
cars for Boston and 111 cars for export, a total 
of 293 cars. The supply of choice lambs is much 
smaller and prices have advanced quite ma- 
terially. Yearlings are also firmer, but muttons 
are easy. Veals are quiet but steady. 

Receipts of low and medium grade poultry are 
large, but choic chickens are in limited supply. 
Prices are easy except for choice lots. 











Stearns’ 


SILO 


ENGINES, CUTTERS 
AND CARRIERS. 


THE A.T. STEARNS 
LUMBER CO., 


156 Taylor St., Neponset 
Boston, Mass. 


Canada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Do you want to seed down a field in grass this 
year? Or do you want to grow a big crop of Rye « 

Fall Wheat? Then use The Joynt Brand of Pure U! 

leached Hardwood Ashes, and use 2 tons to the acr: 
before seeding, and you are sure to get large retur!: 

for your money. Write for delivered price and in 
formation and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 











FARM For rien terming one rut growin 
rite J. D. S. HANSON, Hart, Mich. 
CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CROPS. 
CLARK’S Reversibic 
BUSH and BOG PLOW. 


Cuts a track 5 ft. wide, ! 
ft. deep. Will plow a new 
cut forest. His doubl» 
action Cutaway Harro\ 
keeps the land true, 
moves18,000tons of earth 
cuts 30 acres per day. 
His Rev. Disk Plow cuts 4 
furrow 5to 10in. deep, 1411. 
wide. Allofthese machines 
will kill witch-grass, W''“ 
mustard,charlock hardhack 
sun-flower, milkweed, thistle 07 
any foul plant. 

Send for circulars. 



















Cutaway Harrow Co. 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S.A. 


Cary M. Jones, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, Davenvort, la. 


Thoroughly acquainted with individual merit a1" 
pedigrees, and have an extended acquainta! 
among stock breeders. a 
Terms reasonable. Write me before claiming (4 
Office, 230 Bridge avenue. 


Short=Horns 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG BULLS, COWS and HEIFERS. 
Cows bred to calve in the spring. 


ALBERT M. RAWLINS, Springfield, Obio. 
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Tbe: Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


RK'VALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending July 13, 1904. 





A 


Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week....-1847 4026 40, 24,883 1828 
Las’ week...-- 2545 5341 45 23,874 2030 
23,505 2496 


he vear ago. 794 8179 
ses, 640. 





Prices em Nerthera Cattie. 


BekF—Extra, $6.00@6.50; first quality, $5.50 
57; second quality, $4.75@5.50; third qual- 

24.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
$6.75.26.80; Some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
g1.75.22.50. Western steers, $4.30@6.80. Store 
Caitle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
g50a 70; mileh cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 
suekp—Per pound, live weight, 2.30@3}c; 
tra, 4@5}c; sheep aad lambs per cwt., in lots, 
3.00 26.25; lambs, $3.30@8.00. 

Kir Hoas—Per pound, Western, 54@5jc, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
7.0); country dressed hogs, 6§ @7c. 

\V K\L CALVES—3@5ic ID. 

Hip ks —Brighton—6}.@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 

ac 
. \LF SKINS—13@14c ® tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

T.iLLow—Brighton, 3@34$c P fb; country lots, 
2arse 

“PELTS—50@90€. 

LiMB SKINS—30@40e. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 





Maine. R Connors 20 
At Brighton. H A Gilmore 15 
H A Gilmore 13 Scattering 5 
Al Kilby 8 E E Mills 4 
Thompson & L Stetson 16 
Hanson 25 10 pp : 
farmington LS J r 
3 - 34 C7 A Wheeler 16 
>H Webster 8 rams 2 
4 Vittum 15 T J Moroney 26 
Melntire & J W Ellsworth 19 
Weston 3 20 JP Day 16 
Tre Libby Co 20 D A Walker 10 
new Hampshire A M Baggs 25 
AtNEDM& Weel New Yerk 


AtNE DM & Weel 


Ce. 
CA ~—— 18 
W F Wallace 40 estern. 
Wood & Moore 21 At Brighton. 
Vermont. WM&Co 

At Watertewn. SS Learnard 80 
Fred Savage i 8S & Hale 12 
RE Freneh ° AtINEDM& 


A Williamson Ce. K 
Dorand Bros ef Morris Beef Co 330 - 
NH Woodward 5 2 a DM & Wool 
‘oO 
Co. Swift & Co 275 


Co. 
Jones & Moulton 4 
At Watertown. 


8 
ool 


AINE DM & Weel 





mont, 15 cattle, 30 hogs, 65 calves. 
chusetts, 258 cattle, 67 hogs, 370 calves. 

Tuesday—Couutry beef cattle were not numer - 
ous, and the disposals were much easier than a 
week ago; not that there was really any particu- 
lar rise in values, but a better feeling. There 
were increased arrivals from Massachusetts, but 
from the West receipts were light. 8.8, Learn- 
ard had 5 carloads, of 1650 ths, at 6}@64c. T. J, 
Moroney sold 23 cows, average 890 ibs, at 23c. J. 
P. Day, 5 cows, average 901 tbs, at 3c. A. M. 
Baggs sold 2 oxen, of 3080 ths, at 5$c; 2 bulls, of 
2500 Ibs, at 3éc; 4 cows, 900 Ibs, at 332; 2 bologna 
cows, lic. Mclntire & Weston sold 2 steers, of 
3000 Ibs, at 5$c. 

Mlich Cows and Springers. 

Not in large numbers, but there is a fair run of 
good milkers that sold fairly well. Still there 
was no activity to the trade,and on the better 
class only steady rates. Common grades are in 
light demand, and it seems fortunate not to have 
many of that class on sale. J. 8. Henry sold 3 
choice cows, $50@56; 5 cows at $42@45; 5 cows, 
$38@10. The Libby Company sold on commis- 
sion various cows from $27@57 per head. 

Veal Calves. 

In g»0d demand at an advance of fully }c tb. 
A.D. Kilby sold 24 calves at Sic. J. 8S. Henry 
sold 90 calves, 145 Ibs, 4t5ic. F. H. Webster 
sold 60 calves, 149 tbs, at 53c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—Considerable speculation exists 
atthe yards regarding length of strike at Chi- 
cago sto:k yards. If of short duration, it will be 
useles3 to crowd the market with beef cattle. 
Some dealers held off arrivals until next week. 
The market on beef cattle is stronger today by 
4a@$cp tb. Some 300 head of milch cows are on the 
maiket today and slow sales result. The Libby 
Company had 50 cows on sale at a commission 
and called the market hard, with range $27@55 
P head. J.S. Henry sold 10 choice cows, $50@57; 
13 cows, $00@18. A. D. Kilby sold 2 choice cows, 
$50 each. R. Connors sold cows, $30@60. George 
Cheney sold 10 cows, 973 tbs, at 3c; 10 cows, 9100 
ibs, at 3}c; 10 slim cows, 830 tbs, at 2c. 

Store Pigs. 
Slim sales at $2@7 p head. The market for 


pigs rules very quiet. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 










Broilers, 3 to 3} tbs, to pair, P th...-...... 23@25 
Green ducks, P fb ................---.... 14@15 
ONEE cosh Gace ened oie gu dn css woscedecenues 12@14 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. .......... 1 8522 00 
** com to good, P doz......-....... 1 00@1 50 

Gguate. | Sd ge a a PRE, 

estern iced— 

Turkeys, choice .........- 

Turkeys, fair.....-.. 












THE BOSTON TERRIER, ‘‘POUSSE CAFE.’’ 


In the interests of a growing desire and tendency toward discouraging the mutilation of dogs 
ears by cropping, the PLOUGHMAN reproduces here an ideal head of a toy Bostou Terrier with natural 
ears. This remarkable little eighteen month . old female dog weighs eleven pounds, and was bred 
by its owner, Mr. H. D. Forbes, cashier’ of the National Bank of the Republic. His fondness for 
a good dog has developed into something of a hobby, the results of which are shown by the success- 
ful raising of a few prize specimens, like the above, of this delightful and always popular breed. 

















ment of spring wheat, which, however, is gener- 
ally doing well. Over the southern portion of the 
spring-wheat region the reports indicate an im- 
provement over the previous week. An improve- 
ment i§ also reported from Washington, but in 
Oregon the crop is heading short aud light yields 
are expected. The general outlook-for oats is 
promising, but this crop has suffered from exces- 
sive moisture on low lands in Minnesota and in 
portious of Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 
East of the Mississippi harvesting has made 
good progress in the more southerly districts, 
but tothe westward this work has been inter- 
rupted by rains in Missouri and southern Kan- 
sas. 

An improvement in cotton is generally indi- 
cated thronghout the cotton belt, and while the 
plant continues small in the central and eastern 
districts 1t is now making rapid growth through- 
out the belt, especially in the centril and west- 
ern districts. The crop is generally well culti- 
vated, although some fields in Oklahoma and 
eastern Texas are foul. Cotton is beginning to 
open in the extreme southwestern coast counties 
of Texas. 

All reports respecting tobacco indicate that 
this crop is growing nicely and is in very prom- 
ising condition. 

The outlook for apples in the central Mis. 
sissippi and Ohio valleys and the greater part of 
the Middle Atlantic States is not promising, but 
in the Lake region the prospects are favorable. 

While rains have injured hay in portions of 
the lower Mississippi and Ohio valleys,in New 
England a good crop is generally promised. 


New York Milk Supply. 
Receipts of plain milk at New York in May, 
1904, according to the Milk Reporter, 10,594,210 
gallons; 1903, 10,126,120. Cream and plain con- 
densed milk, 1904, 731,116 gallons; 1903, 660,246 
gallons. Price of milk for 1904, 1-15, 2} cents; 
16-31, 2}; for 1903, 1-19, 2? cents; 20-31, 23. There 
was a slight increase in the receipts both of milk 
and cream, showing an increase in the demand. 








——The Hungarian Department of Agriculture 
estimates that the wheat crop in Austria-Hun- 
gary will show a decrease of tweity-four per 
cent. as compared with 1903. This would be the 
smallest crop since the European harvest failure 
of 1897. 


I WILL IMPORT 


Shropshire, Cotswold, Oxford, South- 








Wensleydale or other show or breed- 
ing sheep and Short-horn or other 
breeds of cattle. Send orders soon 


down, Hampshire, Dorset, Lincoln, | ier Sniy’1> ton 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
sons interested in the estate of SARAH L. 
AVEN, late of Waterville, in the County of 

Kennebec, and State of Maine, deceased. 
WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Leong vy B hg ape N — 

ers pe ng to be copies of the 

testament of sala deceased. and of the 
obate thereof in said State of Maine, duly au- 
enticaed, representing that at the cime of her 
death, said had estate in said County of 
Middlesex, on which said will | operate, and 
praying that the copy of said will may be filed 
and recorded in the Registry of Probate of said 
County of Middlesex, and letters testamentary 
thereon granted to him without requiring sure- 
ties on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge,in said County of 
Midd:esex, on the twenty-sixth day of July, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
_— ony you have, why the same should not 


And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a@ news- 
paper ublished in Boston, the first publication to 

hirty days, at least, before saia Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, squire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-first da’ 
of June, in ore one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To FELIX CONLAN, executor of the will of 
Elizabeth McLaughlin, late of Cambridge, in 
said County, deceased, intestate, represented 
insolvent: 

you ure hereby ordered to notify all known 

creditors of said insolvent estate that the 

Court will receive and examine all claims of 

creditors against said insolvent estate at the 

Probate Court to be holden at yr ayeie in and 

for said , on Tuesday, the twelfth day of 

July, A. D. 1904, and on Tuesday, the twenty- 

sixth day of July, A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in 

the forenoon, respectively, that they may then 
and there present and prove their claims. 

And you are ordered to give to all known 

creditors at least seven days written notice, b 

mail or otherwise, of the time and place of each 

meeting, and cause notices to be published once 
in each week for three successive weeks, in the 

MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 

published in Boston, the last publication to be 

one day, at least, before said meeting. 

Six months from the date hereof are allowed to 

creditors withia which to present and prove their 





claims. 
You will make return hereof, with your doings 
ereon, on or before the date of said first meet- 


tness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 


Judge of said Court, at Cambridge, this tenth 
day of February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and four. 


W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





to me care of Alfred Mansell & Co., 
Live Stock Exporters, Shrewsbury, 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
SQUARE SHAWL CROCHETED. 

Use 1? pounds three-thread Saxony yarn 
and a medium-size crochet hook. 

Make a loop in the wool a little less than 
half an inch long. Hold the knot between 
the thumb and forefinger, and (*)through the 
loop pull another loop of the wool, this time 
very short, since it is really the first loop of 
a single crochet. Take up the second loop 
of the single through the first long 

oop and’ the first short loop. That 
gives 2 loops on the needle. Pull the 
wool through them, and the single is 
finished. The present loop on the needle 
should be pulled up long and corresponds 
to the first loop made on the needle. When 
it is pulled up, hold the single just made 
between the thumb and forefinger, and re- 
peat the directions from (*). Continue to 
repeat the directions until there are 80 knots 
in the row. The loops are formed ot three 
threads. Turn and work the second row, 
holding the double side of the loop toward 
the top. 

2d row—Make 1 single at the right of the 
fourth knot and 1 single at the left of it. 
Make two loops with a knot between them, 
then work 2 single in sixth knot, as in- 
structed for fourth. Make 2 loops and 
catch down with single in this way in every 
second knot across row. 

3d row—Make 3 loops ‘and 2 knots be- 
tween them to turn, make 1 single in right 
and left of last knot made on second row ( 
counting the single as knots), make 2 loops 
with a knot between them, catch down in 
next knot in second row with 2 single, and 
repeat in each knot across row. Every time 
the loops are caught down with single a 
perfect square of 4 loops is formed. Repeat 
the third row over and over again, until the 
shaw] is square, then crochet a border as 
follows: 

Make 2 double in same knot along edge, 
chain 1, make 2 double in next knot, and 
repeat all around,imaking 4 double in each 
corner. 

2d row—Make2 double between each two 
on first row, chain 1, atter them. In the 
corner put 3 clusters of 2double—1 in each 
of the 3 spaces. 

3d row—Like second, putting 1 chain 
between the cluster in the corners. Repeat 
these 3 rows until there are 12 border rows, 

then make 5 rows of shells of 4 double each, 
then 2 rows of 6 stitch shells. 

20th row—Make 1 single between first 2 
shells on row, 2 double in centre of shell, 
chain 3, catch down in top of last double 





made to form a picot (2 double, picot) 3. 


times, z double, catch down in space be- 
tween second and third shells, and repeat 
around edge. Eva M. NILES. 
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Massage of the Heart. 


Newspaper readers have been rather 
startled recently by the announcement 
from one of the most distinguished and 
conservative of American surgeons, Prof. 
W. W. Keen of Philadelphia, that patients 
apparently dead from chloroform narcosis 
during the course of an operation, and in 
whom respiration and heart beat had 
stopped for some minutes, might be prac- 
tically brought back to life by an incision 
of the diaphragm and actual direct massage 
of the heart. The announcement, however, 
is not so much of a surprise to physi- 
cians, since for some time it has been 
recognized that irritation of the non- 
contracting heart might cause it to re- 
sume its contractions once more. In ani- 
mals apparently dead from drowuing, for 

nstance, it has been shown over and over 
again that intermittent pressure upon the 
exposed heart will cause it to resume its 
contractions once more, and thus ithe ani- 
mal may be restored to life. Professor 
Richet of Paris used to say, in his physi- 
ological demonstrations, ‘‘ This dog is 
dead, yet I shall bring him back to life.” 
What he meant, of course, was that if noth- 
ing is done this dog’s heart will never beat 
again, the lifeis not extinct, and we can 
cause the heart to resume its contractions 
by irritating it in such a way as to cause it 
to resume its work. 

How enduring the vitality of the heart 
muscle is is likely to be well realized by those 
who haveseen the heart of a frog removed 
from the body of the animal and beating 
for many hours. Under favorable circum- 
stances, even after the lapse of several 
days, spontaneous contractions of the ba- 
trachian heart can be secured by a certain 
amount of irritation. In the higber ani- 
mals this was not supposed to be true until 
recent years. It has been shown, how- 
ever, that if the heart of such an 
animal as a dog even be frozen imme- 
diately after death, and allowed to re- 
main frozen for twenty-four hours or even 
longer, massage of the organ will bring 
about a restoration of spontaneous rhyth- 
mic contractions. From this to the appli- 
cation ot this principle and therapeutic 
method to the hearts of human beings that 
have stopped beating for onlya few min- 
utes is not a long step, and at last it has 
been taken. In at least two cases that have 
been reported the patients have been suc- 
cessfully restored to life after apparent 
death, and when the heart beat had ceased 
entirely for at least five minutes in each 
case. 

This essential vitality of the heart muscle 
will not be surprising to tho:e who realize 
that this organ is the first to show signs of 
life inthe human embryo, and is probably 
also the ultimum moriens—the final lurking 
place of life, the last tissue to give up its 
vitality. There is no doubt in the minds of 
many physicians that for some minutes 
after respirations have ceased in many 
patients and the individuals are supposed 
to be dead, the heart continues to beat, 
though feebly, and at times the pulsations 
of it can be felt in the arteries—not at the 
wrist, which is too far away, but in the 
carotid, which is much nearer the heart. 
Hence occasional restorations to life after 
respiration has apparently ceased. 

This procedure of irritating the heart 
muscle into renewed activity is not so novel 
as it might seem. Methods of resuscitation 
after drowning usually call for pressure 
upon the thorax in various ways, and the 
practice of artificial respiration. Under 

hese circumstances the heart muscle is 
massaged somewhat by the chest walls and 
their movements, and by the movement of 
the lungs as they expand and contract 
under the influence of artificial respiration. 
While the method of resuscitation after 
drowning by rolling on a barrel used to be 
applied with the idea of removing water 
that the patient was supposed to have 
swallowed, and whose presence was caus 
ing difficulty of respiration, some of the 
successful results accomplished by the 
method were undoubtedly due to the press- 
ure upon the thorax produced by the rolling 
movement. In newly born infants who fail 
to begin respiration promptly intermittent 
pressure upon the thorax, while heretofore 
supposed to be directed entirely to the 
lungs, undoubtedly has its effect also by the 


irritation of the heart muscle as a conse- 
quence of pressure upon it. 

This new advance in surgery, which is 
meant only for extreme cases that would 
otherwise have to begiven up for dead, is 
only another step in the modern surgery 
of the heart that has developed within this 
last decade. It has been shown now in a 
number of cases thata wound of the heart 
is by no means necessarily fatal; that it 
can be diagnosed by certain symptoms and 
that the surgeon can save life by fearlessly 
opening the thorax and putting sutures 
into the gaping wound in the heart muscle 
which is preventing the organ from accom- 
plishing its work asa pump. The heart 
not only does not resent this surgical in- 
terference, but continues its work very 
faithfully during the operation, and im- 
mediately afterward reacts so as to 
bring about a hetter general condition of 
the patient. lf the wound 1s in a thin part 
of the heart muscle the prognosis is not so 
good, but the thick important muscle of the 
left ventricle, on which all the rest of the 
vitality of the body depends for its nutri- 
tion, will stand the surgical procedure very 
well. Itis interesting, too, to realize that 
this is the part of the heart which is most 
exposed to injury, since where the heart 
presents anteriorly immediately beneath 
the chest walls the thin right side of the 
heart is protected by the resistant sternum 
or heavy breast bone, leaving only the 
remediable left ventricle exposed to wounds 
that may occur between the ribs.—New 
York Independent. 


The Benefi t of Yawning. 


A good, wide, open-mouthed yawn is a 
splendid thing for the whole body. A yawn 
is nature’s demand for rest. Some people 
think they only yawn because they are 
sleepy. But this is not so. You yawn be- 
cause you are tired. You may be sleepy 
also, but that is not the real cause of your 
yawning. You are sleepy because you are 
tired, and you yawn because you are tired. 

Whenever you feel like yawning, just 
yawn. Don’t try to suppress it because you 
think itis impolite to yawn. Put your hand 
over your mouth if you want to, but let the 
yawn come. And if you are where you can 
stretch at the same time that you yawn, 
just stretch and yawn. This is nature’s 
way of stretching and relaxing the muscles. 

Don’t be afraid to open the mouth wide 
and yawn and stretch whenever you feel 
like it. Indeed, if youare very tired but do 
not feel like yawning, there is nothing that 
will rest you so quickly as to sit on a 
straight-back chair and lifting the feet from 
the floor push them out in front of you as 
far as possible, stretch the arms, push the 
head back, open the mouth wide and make 
yourself yawn. 

Those tense nerves will relax , the co 
tracted muscles will stretch, and the whole 
body will be rested. Dothis two or three 
times when you aretired and see what it 
will do for you.—Health Culture. 
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Music Cure for Worn Nerves. 


**Tam taking the music cure,’ said the 
pretty girl with the mandolin case under 
her arm. ‘I go oncea day for fifteen min- 
utes. I am learning how to quiet my 
nerves and cure my ills by the making of 
sweet sounds. 

“Dol play the same harmony for all my 
aches and pains? Oh, no. 

‘“*There are sounds that drive away the 
blues. There are other sounds that en- 
courage pious thoughts. These are the 
Sunday tunes. They bring you toa proper 
frame of mind. I play these when I am 
tempted to flirt or to be cross to mother. 

‘“*Then there are distinct harmonies for 
active pains. There is a melody which 
works upon neuralgia and another one 
which has a marvelous effect upon the 
toothache. Rheumatism and all acute pains 
of the purely nervous system can be put to 
rout by the right chords. 

“This is really nothing very new. In 
Bible times the women cheered their souls 
by music, and there is more than one men- 
tion made of curing Ssickness with sweet 
melodies. I think it is one of the great com- 
ing cures. 

‘*T enjoy taking my music lessons and I 
am getting better every day. I used to get 
up in a blue haze. But, when this happens 
now, I get out my mandolin, and by break- 
fast time I am in good spirits. 

‘* How does it work upon the rest of the 
family? Why, inthe same manner. Only 
more so. 

‘* When stocks went down I operated on 
father and the furrows went away as he 
listened to my playing. 

** But that isn’t a circumstance to what | 
did for mother’s indigestion. One day I 
played for her while she ate her supper off 
ber tray. The next night she was able to 
come down to supper and after that she 
steadily improved. 

‘““There are regular chords for blues, 
others for pain, others for evil thoughts 
and others to promote good feeling.”’ 

But music will not do everything. Here 
are the “‘ musts ’’ for the amateurs who are 
taking the musical cure. ; 

Learn the chords and melodies that best 
suit your moods. 

Be unselfish and treat others as well as 
you treat yourself. 

Eat white meat and the flesh of fish. 

Confine your vegetarian diet to those 
fruits that ripen in the sun and to vege- 
tables that grow on top of the ground, not 
underneath. 

Do not associate with people who affect 
you unpleasantly. 

A sanitarium has been opened in Berlin 
for the treatment of nervous patients by 
musical sounds. 

The patients can eat what they like and 
drink all they can get. They can walk, run, 
jump, drive or ride, and no one will say 
them nay. They can talk, sleep or lie 
awake, and there will be no one to call them 
or give them medicines. 

But if these are negative rules, there are 
certain positiveones. And the first of these 
is that the patients may not go outside the 
grounds, which are quite spacious. 

The object of living in the grounds is ap- 
parent to the most casual visitor. At op- 
posite ends there are stationed musicians, 
who play sweet music. At no place in the 
grounds is one entirely free from the con- 
cord of sweet sounds. 

‘The music 1s not loud. But if one listens, 
catches from afar the strains of 4 band. 

Within the house the patients are pro- 
vided with all kinds of musical instruments 
and are invited to play. New music lies 
around, and there is music at every meal of 
the day, ana in the evening there is a con- 
cert in the parior. 

One rule is placed upon all who enter. 
No patient can become a member of this 
family who is not fond of music. It might 
be called a music cure, though it is a rest 
cure. 

A feature of this rest cure besides its 
music is its silence. The patients are re- 
quired to keep silent at least two hours i 











the morning and two hours in the after- 


noon. The object of this is to rest the 


nerves. 

** Nothing,” says the physician in charge, 
‘tires a patient like talking. The patient 
who is worn out, tired, suffering from dis- 
turbed mind and general agitation of the 
nerves, will recover if she will keep quiet. 

** We had a case of insomnia a while ago. 
The woman talked incessantly. She was 
vastly entertaining, but it wore upon her 
nervous system and nearly wore her out. 

‘“We put her upon the quiet diet. We 
had her keep still nearly all day. For two 
hours she could talk. Then we had her 
keep still. Fortunstely she was a musician 
and loved to play the mandolin, so she was 
not lonely. 

“In a few days she began to sleep, and 
when night came she was ready to sink into 
a nice, sound slumber. It was slowly but 
surely curing her, this enforced quiet. 

“There is a great difference in women. 
It injures some to talk, while it helps 
others. There are people to whom conver- 
sation is the very breath of life. 

‘‘Others are under a nervous strain all 
the while they talk. It is a very wearing 
thing, this nervous talkativeness, and the 
woman who is afflicted with it should call a 
halt and stop eompletely fora while.”—N. 
Y. Sun. 
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Refreshing Dessert. 


In our house, milk sherbet is the most 
popular dessert on the hottest day of sum- 
mer or the coldest day of winter. To make 
it, you take one quart of rich milk, three 
lemons, three-fourths of a pint of granulated 
sugar, one tablespoonful of granulated 
white gelatine. 

Put the gelatine to soak in half a cupful 
of the cold milk, putting the remainder of 
the milk to boil in a farina boiler with half 
the sugar; stir well. When it boils, add the 
soaked gelatine, remove from the fire, and 
stir until all is thoroughly dissolved. Straiu 
into the ice-cream can; put away to cool. 
While it cools prepare the flavoring thus: 
Wash the lemons well, dry them, grate the 
rind of one and squeeze the juice of three 
in a dish, add the remaining half of the 
sugar, stir and mix thoroughly; stand in a 
cool place until needed. 

Pack the tub in which the freezer is 
placed in the regular way with very finely 
broken ice and coarse salt. Pour the lemon 
and sugar into the prepared milk; cover 
and freeze in the ordinary way, which will 
take from fifteen to twenty minutes. Re- 
move the dasber, pack away, and give at 
least one hour to ripen before using. If 
these directicns are followed exactly, the 
result will be most satisfactory, producing 
a delicious and inexpensive dessert for five 
or six persons.—Tabie Talk. 
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Rules for Women Swimmers. 


There are a few rules which, in learning 
to swim,a woman especially ought to ob- 
serve, for she is the most likely to violate 
them: 

1. She should never go in the water for 
swimming when she is fatigued. Since the 
late afternoon hoursare the popular time 
for bathing at the seaside resorts, a woman 
is likely to be fatigued by the golf or bicycle 
riding or walking that have made up her 
day, and she is then not in fit condition for 
the exertion of swimming. 

2. She should never go in swimming 
within two hours after eating a heavy meal. 
This is a rule never to be broken, and fail- 
ing to observe which almost wholly takes 
away trom swimming the benefits that the 
exercise would otherwise give. 

3. She must not stay in the water a min- 
ute after she feels fatigue or chill. 

4, She should never allow herself to be 
‘*dared’’ to swim farther than she has ever 
swum; overexertion in swimming is ex- 
tremely dangerous to her health, to say 
nothing of the peril while in the water. 

5. She ought not to swim away from the 
crowd until she is an expert swimmer. 

6. She should learn not to be frightened 
or to lose her head if a limb becomes 
cramped. If it is raised from the water and 
rubbed for a minute the pain will cease. 

7. If she ever has occasion to save any 
one from drowning she can do so even if 
she is not an adept swimmer by remember- 
ing not to come in front of the drowning 
person in order to rescue her. She should 
approach her from the back, and seize her 
firmly by both arms, near the biceps.— 
Clara Dalton, in July Outing: 





The Healing Power of the Sun. 


Man is naturally an outdoor animal. The 
tropics being his natural home, he lives in 
cold countries only at the expense of an 
enormous outlay of labor, and probably 
also with avery considerable shortening of 
his life. 

The value of outdoor life is best appreci- 
ated by thoseaccustomed to sedentary life 
when opportunity is afforded for them to 
spend a few days inthe open air. It needs 
no lengthy argument to demonstrate to 
such a person the value of continuous out- 
duor life as a health promoter. The value 
of such a life does not consist wholly in the 
purity of the air and the exercise, matters 
of great importance, but also in the cooling 
effect of the air in motion, and especially 
inthe vitalizing influence of the sunshine. 

The rays of the sun, says Dr. J. H. Kel- 
log, contain heat and chemical rays as well 
as light rays. The heat acts powerfully 
upon the glands and vessels of the skin, 
while the chemical rays influence the nerv- 
ous system in a remarkable way. It is the 
chemical rays which cause so-called sun- 
burn. 

The marvelous energy. manifested in 
plant life is derived from the sun acting 
upon the green parts to organize and vital- 
ize the elements of the earch and air into 
living substances. The same energy of the 
sunlight is essential to animal life. The 
sun bath is now a well recognized and much 
valued therapeutic agent. 

In this form of treatment the whole body 
is exposed tu the direct action of the sun’s 
rays. Persons who are not accustomed to 
expose to thesun, and individuals who have 
light hair and light skins, should make the 
first exposure to the sun of short duration ; 
ten or fifteen minutes. Longer exposures 
are likely to produce sunburn. No particu- 
lar harm is done by sunburn, excepting the 
inconvenience occasioned by it. The pig- 
mentation of the skin induced by sunburn 
protects the skin from further injury. 

The body may be exposed either in the 
open air or before a winduw. When the 
sun’s rays are so intense that the heat is 
depressing, the heat rays may be filtered 
out by means of a blue screen piaced be- 
tween the patient and the sun. 

After the sun bath a cold piunge, a cold 
shower, a cold towel rub, or a wet-sheet 
rub should be administered to tone the skin 
and the nerves. 

In the summer time ina hot climate the 
sun bath may be very conveniently taken 
in an outdoor gymnasium. A sand pile 
furnishes a most appropriate couch, as the 
heat which it accumulates may be utilized 
as an aid to induce perspiration when this 
is desired. 





Every home should be provided with a 





convenient place for taking the outdoor sun 
bath in the summer time, and sun bath in- 
doors during the cold season. Civilized 
human beings suffer greatly becanse of the 
seclusion from the sun occasioned by mod- 
ern modes of life. Those who reside in 
cities, like the cave-dwellers of the olden 
time, are by their opaque walls and shaded 
windows almost excluded from the sun. The 
results are shown in the pale faces of old 
and young, the rickety children, the 
growing prevalence of consumption and 
other constitutional maladies, the increase 
in deformities and degenerations, and other 
evidences of race deterioration. Out-of- 
door life and a return of the simple habits 
of our ancestors is the only way in which 
the race extinction to which we are at pres- 
ent rapidly hastening can possibly be 
averted. : 

The sun bath ‘is useful in almost every 
form of disease in which an acute febrile 
process is not present. It is especially 
valuable in neurasthenia, all forms of dys- 
pepsia, rheumatism, diabetes, gout, skin 
disease and chronic maladies of every 
sort.—Health Culture. 





Domestic Hints. 


(From the Epicure.) 
DUCKLINGS, ROASTED. . 

Little, tender ducklings of this year’s raising 
should be used. Put them in a pan with a little 
water and butter and let roast for thirty min 
utes, more or less, according to their size. 
When well browned serve, and struin the liquor 
in the pan; add to it a little melted butter, a few 
drops of Madeira wine and pour over the ducks. 


LOBSTER CUTLETS WITH CREAM SAUCE. 


Have the meat of boiled lobsters; chop, season 
well, moisten a bit with melted butter, add 
chopped truffies, and shape into cutlets. These 
roll in breadcrumbs and beaten egg and fry. For 
the cream sauce, blend together over the fire two 
ounces of butter and one of flour, and then 
moisten sufficiently with warm cream. Pour 
this around the cutlets just before serving. If 
preferred, the truffles may be added to the sauce 
instead of bzing incorporated in the cutlets. 


FISH CROQUETTES WITH HOLLANDAISE SAUCE 


Have the cold cooked pieces of fish and flake 
nto very fine bits. To the fish add half its quan 
tity of very fine breadcrumbs. Add a beaten egg 
or two, according to the quantity, season with 
salt and white pepper, moisten to the right con- 
sistency with cream, and shape into croquettes, 
Fry in deep hot fat. 


PUREE OF WHITE BEANS. 


Take one j int of fresh, white beans and cook 
in three pints of white consomme. When the 
beans are quite tender press through a sieve, put 
back on the fire; add a pint of rich cream, and 
salt and white pepper as needed. Add a tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley and, if liked, a few 
chives. Serve with small squares of bread fried 
in butter. 

HOLLANDAISE SAUCE. 


Put two ounces of butter in a saucepan, with a 
little salt, nutmeg, a gill of water, and mix all 
together over the fire. In another saucepan put 
two tabiespoonfuls of vinegar and let reduce 
one-half by cooking. Add to it the contents of 
the other saucepan and another ounce of butter, 
mixing all well together. Take the yolks of four 
eggs, beat well with a little water, puli the 
saucepan back from the fire, put in the eggs 
when the sauce has ceased boiling, the juice of a 
lemon, strain and serve. Some chopped pimen- 
tos or Spanish peppers added to this sauce 
make it more desirable for many for serving in 
an instance like the present one. 


POTATOES BAKED IN CREAM. 


Boilthe potatoes, and when cold cut them in 
very small pieces. Put them in a saucepan over 
the fire, moisten well with cream, add pepper 
and salt to taste, and when hot turn into a bak- 
ing dish. Have thedish full, level it off, sprinkle 
bits of butter and some grated cheese over the 
top and brown in a hot oven. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


*“*Keep an eye on your towels,” advises an ex- 
perienced housewife. ‘ Eventhe best of cham- 
bermaids will occasionally yield to the tempta- 
tion of using a discarded one as a duster, or to 
dry washbasins and pitchers. Skin diseases and 
affections of the eye are often spread by this very 
means.” 

In many homes the demand for wrapping 
paper and cord is attended with a wild scurrying 
to and fro, and the production of all sorts of odds 
and ends of both. Good, stout manila paper can 
be bought so reasonably that a fair stock of it 
should be Kept on a convenient cupboard shelf, 
together with two or three balls of twine of vary- 
ing thickness, and a good, serviceable pair of 
scissors. 

If the ink bottle happens to be overturned 
upon household linen, lose no time in; placing a 
blotter beneath the stain, to soak up as much as 
possible, and press another from above. Then 
immerse the articie in a deep vessel icontaining 
sweet milk. Wash well with soap and bleach 
in the sun. 

Lamp wicks soaked in a little vinegar and then 
allowed to dry before putting them in the lamps 
will make the light much clearer. 

Equal parts of listerine, lemon juice and glycer- 
ine make an excellent mouth wash. It should 
be used as a gargle in the morning upon arising. 

Salt, though not agreeable, will heal any small 
cuts rapidly. Itis an excellent disinfectant. 

Bits of soap which are too small to be used, 
should be carefully laid aside for laundry days, 
when they can ;be melted and added tothe wash 
boiler. 

Peach sherbet requires ripe, juicy peaches, a 
lemon or two, an effervescent water of some 
kind, powdered sugar used with discretion and 
some crushed ice. The peaches are peeled and 
mashed with a silver fork. Next an egg-beater 
comes into play, the sugar being gradually 
whipped in, and a few supplementary twirls are 
given after the lemon juice is strained upon it. 
Seltzer or vichy comes last, just before serving. 

Baked salmon or halibut is delicious when 
prepared after the tollowing recipe: Lay the 
fish in a baking-pan and pour over it a quart of 
sliced tomatoes, a chopped onion, salt and pep 
per. Cover the fish with breadcrumbs and plenty 
of butter in fine bits. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven. 

A cupful of ordinary rock salt is an invaluable 
addition to the bath. It is especially soothing to 
a person with jaded nerves, and will often insure 
arestful sleep to an invalid or a little child. The 
salt should be dissolved and thoroughly mixed 
with the water, which should be moderately 
warm. Baths of this kind will, in a measure, 
take the place of sea bathing. 


Persons who are sensitive to draughts should 
not sitin a strong breeze generated by an elec- 
tric fan. One good way to derive comfort from 
these useful contrivances, without permitting 
the waves of air to beat directly against the 
body, is to turn the fan toward the wall, from 
which they will rebound. An agreeable change 
in the atmosphere of the room will be felt, with- 
out the strong wind continually blowing on one’s 
back. 











Fashion Motes. . 


ee Very pretty and cool looking are the linen 
and pongee-stitched sailor hats, numbers of 
which are going to the country in summer ward. 
robes. For children and young girls they are es- 
pecially recommended. A Stylish little example 
was seen in a dull blue linen, stitched with white. 
Around the edge of the brim and top of the flat 
crown was a trimming of blue linen disks em- 
broidered in white. Mercury wings of white 
trimmed the side of the hat. Often these linen 
hats match shirt-waist gowns. 

e%, To vary the monotony of shirt-waist suits of 
the severe tailor cut are many stylish little 
frocks simplein cut and hardly trimmed at all, 
yet rather dressier than shirt-waist suits in gen- 
eral. One such in finely checked blue and white 
chiffon taffeta had a plaited skirt with a hip 
yoke, which was coutinued in a long pagel in the 
front. The blouse bodice was a surplice cut, 





plaited very full on the shoulders, and opening 
over a cheminette of embroidered batiste and 
Valenciennes. The sleeves were in three puffs, 
and the gauntlet cuffs were made of full ruch- 
ings of Valenciennes, the edge of the lace falling 
upwards instead of the usual way. A wide girdle 
of plain pavy blue taffeta was worn. 

ete A light brown pongee made with a skirt 
shirred over large cords had a waist cut on the 
surplice order, the surplice being applied in the 
form of a wide collar laid in close tucks. This 
collar narrowed to points at the waist line, and 
was laced down the front with a fancy silk 
braid of brown mixed with gold tinsel. Under 
the waist was worn a blouse or guimpe of yellow 
lace. The large sleeves were corded and shirred 
at the shouider and also in the high cuffs. A 
wide gold belt added to the beauty of the gown. 

e*e A brilliant sailor hat worn with a natural 
pongee gown was tan rice straw, with a red 
scarf and bow. On the under side of the crown, 
in the back, were cherries, ripe and glowing, 
loosely arranged to dangle over the back hair of 
the wearer. 

e%e The same is true of many pongee hats, 
which are often trimmed effectively with em- 
broidered Oriental scarfs. A bright red hat of 
this kind, wound with a Bulgarian scarf, was 
worn with a natural-colored pongee, trimmed 
with bright red, and furnished with a broad red 
suede belt. 

e*sThe surplice or rather waists with V- 
shaped openings at the neck are coming rapidly 
into favor. Itisa becoming device and has the 
charm of extreme novelty. After such a long 
season of yokes, the V with its attendant guimpe 
Is welcome. A gown of mauve raw silk, very 
rough and weavy, had a waist which was a real 
surplice, although there was no fuliness in the 
way of tucks and gaugings at the shoulder seams. 
The fronts were edged with bands of Persian 
trimming and a line of heavy cording. A parallel 
band of cording ran from the point of the shoul- 
der to the waist line. This gave a certaim sub- 
stantial effect and prevented the fronts from 
pouching. This is an unforgivable sin now, as 
every one knows. No blouse must pouch this 
summer. The guimpe and collar were of heavy 
lace, very deep in tone. A shirred girdle was 
attached to the extremely pointed waist, and the 
skirt was laid in small plaits, with a plain front 
panel. 

e*%s Pointed bodices are seen everywhere. We 
are more or less emancipated from the exagger- 
ated drooping belt, but we point just as much as 
ever in the new girdles. The pointed girdle has 
the advantage trom the zxsthetic standpoint, 
however, since it extends upwards to the natural 
waistline. The arooping belt made a short 
woman look shorter, especially if she were in- 
clined to stoutness. Few women realized this, 
but went on wearing the drooping belt, thinking 
that it made them longer waisted. Of course it 
did, but the shortness of a well-corseted woman 
is nearly always below the waist. A long mirror, 
full length, if possible, should be in every wo- 
man’s dressing-room. One should know how she 
looks from head to foot. 

e*, It is noted that gowns fortennis and golf 
are more graceful and feminine than they were 
of yore. Sports are businesslike, and call for 
simple, easy gowns, but there is no reason why 
the cut and design should be ultra severe. Al- 
most any of the short light-weight shirt-waist 
suits are worn for tennis gowns. Linen is a cap- 
ital material. The average good player dislikes 
to be bothered with trimmed sleeves or high 
collars, but these features do not appear on all 
linen shirt-waist suits. For golf the plaited 
skirts so much worn are hardly suitable. Neither 
are they beautiful on the windy links. Hats 
must be small and plain. For tennis nothing is 
prettier than the linen hats described 1n another 
paragraph. 

e*,. The latest thing in neck lingerie is the turn- 
over plaiting of mull or China silk. These little 
collars are usually lace edged, and most of them 
are sold in a set with cuffs to match. Almost any 
one who wears aturn-over or Eton collar finds 
these ruffles becoming. 

e*. To wear with white shirt waist or shirt- 
waist suits linen collars and embroidered ties 
are always cool looking and agreeable, espe- 
cially since the all-white fashion became popular. 
At several of the large shops quantities of these 
are offered at bargain prices. Really beautiful 
mull ties with fine embroidery are for sale as low 
as fifty cents and a dollar. 

e*, There are indications that the dainty pink 
and blue underwear described in this column 
some weeks ago is beginning to be worn. One 
shop displaysa number of the pretty garments, 
and they are said to be selling well. Nightgowns 
in flowered muslin trimmed with Valenciennes 
are novelties on the lingerie counters. They are 
attractive. 

e*,For summer evenings the loveliest wraps 
are made of light-colored silks, only the softest 
varieties, like louisine, being used. These charm- 
ing garments are made in three quarter lengths, 
and. are lined with chiffon matching the silk. 
Pongee in the pastel shades is a good fabric for 
these wraps, and a rough silk called burlington is 
also well suited for the purpose. 


e*, Oldrose pongee was made into a Shaker 
wrap for summer trousseau. The shirring around 
the top was done on very heavy cords, and the 
entire wrap, including the hood, was linea with 
awhite Liberty gauze. Another pongee wrap, 
an oyster-white shade, had a lining of pure white 
chiffom, the lining being put on ina series of 
loose puffs. Immense scarfs of the chiffon edged 
with lace hung from the collar in front. 


«*, A quaint fashion has been observed at re- 
cent evening functions, that of wearing a collar 
of colored velvet or satin trimmed with lace and 
jewels with 4 low-cut gown. Sometimes the col- 
lar matches the gown, but they are oftener black 
or white. For example, a rose-colored velvet 
collar was worn with a white lace gown, a black 
lace collar with a pale-green gown, and a 
turquoise blue velvet collar with a black lace 
dress made over a turquoise-blue slip. Perhaps 
they give a sort of sore-throat effect, but they 
are becoming and different—two good excuses 
for existing. 

e*, A wide green sailor hat was cool to look 
upon, with its band of white velvet running to 
the back, where it was tied in a generous bow. 
On one side were three little white owl heads 
with yellow eyes. 

a*%e Word comes from Paris that the fiarin 
hems of our fall gowns are to flare more than 
ever, and that crinoline and featherbone are 'o 
be used to make them stand out. Moreover, the 
many ruffles we are wearing are to be increased 
rather than diminished. Itis not artistic to cut 
up @ fabric too much, and it really seems a 
frightful waste of time to cut one’s clothes into a 
thousand pieces and then sew them together 
again. We have been through the 1830 period, 
and are passing through the 186u’s. It would be 
too bad if we were forced into the early seven- 
ties with its long-trained, tight-fitting, beruftled 
gowns. The possibility reconciles us to the 
widening of the skirt. Still, if it keeps on much 
longer it will require thirty yards of silk to make 
& gown, especially if sleeves grow with the skirts. 
«*, One of the organdies was white and hand 
shadowy gray design of snowballs over its sur- 
face. This was almost the prettiest of the four 
gowns. The skirt was trimmed with three 
double ruchings of inch-wide Valenciennes, put 
on in wavy lines. Little rosettes of lace were 
placed at intervals. There was a high girdle cf 
— and a low-cut waist trimmed to match the 
skirt. 

«*, White is being worn more and more for 
summer mourning. It must be all white, of 
course, and white of a cleartone. Cream color 
or any of the becoming off shades are barred as 
strictly as colors. Black and white is not per- 
missible for deepmourning. A white gown with 
a black belt or collar is half mourning. The 
plainest of white linen or lawn, made without a 
scrap of lace or embroidery, alone is deep mourn- 
ing. White English crape gowns with white crape 
hats and veils are allowed for dress occasions. 
With all these white gowns are worn white 
rane stockings and gloves.—N. Y. Evening 
ost. 








The World Beautiful. 





Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 
“To desire a thing is to obtain it sooner or 
later. Thrown into the form of a briefly ex- 
pressed law it may be said that desire makes 
opportunity. Therefore choose wisely. How 
often people gain, their desire, only to find ita 
heart-break. Inthe material world it is a law 
that enjoyment diminishes in using material 
things. But if, in lieu, we choose knowledge, 


kindly service, noble deeds, then thec. 
using give increasing instead of dim: i woth 
joyment; these are the things tia: |... ° 
“One of the factors in desti;,. 
stances; and howcan circumsta,,,... ;. 
Spread happiness; result—tav.,,;,..... 
stances. Spread misery; resi; 


reum. 
OW ded > 
Cire im. 


conditions. Vourable 

“ Man’s power is not limited eit)... 
death. In the lives to come the ha A h . 
lal! be 


reaped. Sow love, tenderness, 41:; 
sow effort for human good; s0\, 
culture; sow desire for noble acti... -~. 
shall become a helper and saviou;,,; | 1° 
- - « Raise high before you the ,,; — 
you will be; and the divine powe;. .. 
will accomplish it, and what you ~~ 
now, hereafter you shall bees, —- 
Besant. a 

There is no question but that .).. 
controllable matter andthat on, ,° 
his own life with increasiny), 
intelligence and determining },., 
question is wholly one of thoug}: 
wholly one of the quality and t},. 
of thought. ‘‘ Many persons ar 
by evil thoughts,” said Annie j}:.. 
recent lecture, *‘and do not know | 
rid of these intruders. Now the ;, 
is: Donot fightthem. Be like «). «., 
nese wrestler who wins by yieldin, ), . 
fight the evil thought; but subs: .... 
thought of the opposite good. 
time of trying you will be unsy..- 
but further attempts will bring . 
Start in the morning with a Z00d thoy mn 
and that good impression will reassert it, 
self during the day. Try it. QOne:; i ‘a 
be worth a hundred assertions. l'ry th 
experiment and thereby prove th. j,, 
When the evil thought recurs recal! jo:3, 
erately the good thought; it will be stronger 
than the evil thought, and will eventually 
overcome it. Character moulds destiny. 
and by thought one moulds his character.” 

The iterm “ thought-body,” which 7 
muh used by the Theosophists, is by no 
means chimerical. The * thought-body ” 
is that subtle and substantial body—the 
one that is real—which will be the boi; of 
the life after death. The physical body js 
not the real; it is temporary, it is cop. 
stantly being changed, and the real boily js 
that which is built up by means of mental 
states. 

Thought is creative. It brings to bear 
on circumstances an irrisistible power, |: 
selects, rearranges, produces entirely new 
combinations. 

When Emerson asserted that Real power 
is in silent moments, he announced this 
greattruth. If one wishes to bring power 
to act on given events, let him sit down in 
silence and possessihis soul in peace. Thus 
will he learn how to control them. 

Mrs. Besant also says: 


“In the Upanishads it is written: ‘Man is 
created by thought; as he thinks so he becomes.’ 
Once more, try an experiment—this time as re- 
gards a question of morality. What virtue may 
be lacking, every morning think of that virtue 
and make up your mind that it shall be yours. 
Be not daunted by failure at first. A time wil! 
come when you will show forth the virtue in- 
stinctively. In that way you can build into your 
character a virtue with the certainty of the in- 
variability of Nature. That is bringing science 
to the building of character; and as you shape 
your character you shape your destiny. For the 
Hindoo Scrip ures assert that a man’s virtues 
conduct him after death to the regions of the 
happy. Wherever there is a noble character 
there is happiness; wherever there is a base 
character, there is misery. The building of char- 
acter—the laws whereby it may be done—without 
the possibility of failure, are laws necessary to be 
understood. ‘The first thing to closely grasp ani 
hold is that we are living in a World of Law. !! 
that we can think, or desire, or do is not a mat- 
ter of chance, but of law. One can calculate the 
result of thought or desire as can be calculated 
the result of a chemical experiment. A mai’s 
power over his character, and thereby his power 
to mould his destiny is proportionate to nis 
knowledge of the forces within him. The view 
that man is living in a realm of law is nota 
paralyzing thought as some imagine; it{does not 
take away from man his freedom. The idea that 
it does so is based on a misconception of the 
word ‘law.’ Itis not legislature-made law that 
is meant, not the law that man can make and re- 
voke; not the law to the breach of which certai 
penalties are attached.” 

Thus learning to shape and to control 
events; to produce new combinations; in- 
troduce new factors one learns to control 
destiny, which is the result of events and 
of character. It is traditionally believed 
that character is of slow growth; but char- 
acter is a product of spiritual forces an in- 
tensity eliminates time. One may change 
his character in a day, an hour, even in 
one moment. He may not beable to change 
the impressions and beliefs that other peo- 
ple have about him in the twinkling of an 
eye, but he can change his own qualities in- 
stantly by sufficient force of resolution and 
decision. ‘‘ Let every soul be subject unto 
the higher powers.”’ ‘Thereis the entire 
truth by means of which to rise—ani live. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 
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Miscellaneous, 





\Why is it no one ever tries! 

yo learn who ’t was invented pies? 

\\ hat woman, beautiful and just, 

rirs( rolled, and pinched, and cut the crust, 
And, to alleviate distress, 

Filed it with pungent happiness? 


First, there is juicy apple plie— 
yor this did Father Adam sigh, 
1; was no apple, red and sweet, 
atled astray his halting feet— 
1 ».,ust have been an apple pie 
.t loomed before his longing eye. 
» pie—such apple pie, forsooth, 
jks remember from their youth— 
e with prinked and crumpled edge, 
slice of which would make a wedge 
; > eteh one’s good intent apart 
+, om any clutch on mind or heart; 
; no wonder, after all, 
Adam was inclined to fall. 


there are chicken pie, and lamb, 
\ yyster, mutton, veal-and-ham, 
‘urrant and gooseberry pie, 
berry, prune and cherry pie, 
bh, plum and sweet potato pie— 
ever eat tomato pie? 
ito pie, almost unknown, 
t deserves a pastry throne, 
Fo: when it glows aright we see 


re purple robe of royalty; 
ad ob, the taste and tang of it 
Wen by a hungry human bit! 


1) stuff as dreams: Aye, dreams like these; 
rhat comets are the bits of cheese 

4nd all the planets in tne sky, 
‘And little stars, are luscious pie! 
ior hearts in gladness to immerse 

eating through the universe! 
Oh. one should never criticise 
The sober souls who scoff at pies, | 

\vpose views of pies are dark and grim, 

For they leave so much pie for him! 
Come, build a tablet, set it high; 

ro Him or Her Who First Made Pie.” 

Op, Pie! Ob, my! —Uhicago Tribune. 


a 
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REVOLUTIONARY HEROES. 
As we honor now our forbears 

How our pulses must be stirred 
When we read what sacrifices, 

What privations they incurred. 


But despite the hardship suffered, 
Still one comfort we can take, 
They at least were spared from hearing 
The o1ations which we make. 
_MeLandburgh Wilson, in July Lippincott’s. 








BEYOND TODAY. 

{f we could see beyond today, 

As God can see; 
If all the clouds should roll away, 

The shadows flee— 
over present griefs we would not fret, 
Each sorrow we would soon forget. 
For many joys are waiting yet 

For you and me. 


I¢ we could know beyond today, 
As God doth know; 
Why dearest treasures pass away 
And tears must flow— 
And why the darkness leads to light, 
Why dreary paths will soon grow bright— 
Some day life’s wrongs will be made right; 


Faith tells us so. 


If we could see! if we could know! 
We often say; 
But God 1n love a veil doth throw 
Across our way; 
We cannot see what lies before, 
And so we cling to Him the more. 
He leads us till this life is o’er, 
Trust and obey. —Christian Work. 


_ 
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A SUMMER STORM. 
slowly afar the blue-white thunder-heads 
Thickenandthreaten. In warm puffs the wind 
Stirs in the fir-tops. Low and half-defined 
Grow thrush and wren notes, while a tremor 


spreads 
O'er marsh and mead on which the pale sun 





quarter of an hour afterward she was being at- 





The Intercession of the Child. 
Pas luck, Duke?” 
¢ looked up with a forced smife as her hus- 
ary aoeo Pag they termed it, but 
r 0 ctit was their 
er room they had. ghia 
€ shook his head wearily as he plac 
Canvases on the table. 2 oe 
oe 
oaav dealers are full up, and I haven’t sold 


“ Never mind,” she answered, —" 
mush chinannaen red, tenderly—“ luck 

“Heaven only knows that ours has been black 
enough since we married.” 

“‘ Dearest,” she said, reproachfully, and she 
gathered closer to her breast the sleeping child, 
whose face wasiso dear to her with the blue 
eyes of her husband and its halo of fair curling 
locks, “ there is little Ruth.” 

Marmaduke Sefton gazed moodily into the fire. 
His thoughts were far from pleasant ones. Until 
four years ago he had never known that dread 
feeling of want. His father, Sir Marmaduke Sef- 
ton, a very wealthy man, had completely spoiled 
him. Nota wish remained unsatisfied, and his 
allowance was a princely one. 

This bringing up had the usual result. Duke 
made up his mind that he was an artist and noth- 
ing would shake him in this connection. 

Not even the threat of his father’s dire dis- 
pleasure would persuade him to throw down his 
brush. 

There is no doubt that in time Sir Marmaduke 
would have relented and have countenanced his 
son in his artistic ambition, but as luck would 
have it, Duke went into the country to paint 
landscapes. There he met Ruth, his wife, the 
daughter of the vicar, and at once proceeded to 
make love. A few weeks afterward he proposed 
to her and was accepted. 

Sir Marmaduke did not rage when the engage- 
— was announced to him. He wrote afew 

nes: 

“Marry this girl and I have done with you. 
Not a sou will you have. The choice remains 
with you.” 

Duke did make his choice and married. The 
inevitable occurred and little Ruth was the 
crowning blessing to a happy marriage. Not for 
two years did they begin to feel the pinch of 
poverty. The ready money which he had and 
the realization of his jewelry kept them going 
for that length of time. But the last six months 
had been a weary fight with starvation. 

Their ‘studio’? costs them four shillings a 
week—an attic off the Gray’s Inn road—aund their 
food cost them often less. Their thin faces and 
wearied smiles were speaking evidence of their 
life. But little Ruth’s bonny face bore signs of a 
mother’s love and care. 

‘*There is plenty of lard and potatoes, let us 
fry them,” Ruth said, cheerfully, as she placed 
the child on her bed. 

The next morning they were awakened by the 
child’s chatter. The sun was shining brilliantly 
through the windows of the roof. 

‘*I will go the rounds again,” he sald, as he 
took up his canvases. ‘I will he back soon 
with your breakfast, I hope, darling. Goodby, 
little one.”’ 

There were tearsin his eyes as he leaned to 
kiss his little girl. 

His wife stood looking at the open doorway, 
through which her husband had disappeared. 
Then, with a sigh, she started cleaning their 
room. 

The little one looked on for a while. Ina few 
moments she grew tired and wandered to the 
landing head. She walked down a few steps. 
Her mother went on with her work, now and 
then stopping for a moment to dash the stream- 
ing tears from her eyes. 

Little Ruth reached the street. 

* Which way did dad go?” she lisped to her- 
self. 

After a moment’s hesitation she turned to the 
left. A hundred yards ahead she reached Theo- 
bald’s road and toddled along in the direction of 
Oxford street. ; 

“T find him soon—dad, dear dad. He is crying, 
poor dad,’’ -he murmured. 

A sudden run to cross the street, a shriek, the 
pulling up of horses, and the little one lay mo- 
tionless in the arms of a kindly policeman. A 


tended to by the house surgeon of a neighboring 
hospital. 








sheds 
A watery gleam ere it is lost behind 
The invading wrack, and now the sky is lined 


Douth’s Department. 





With angry purple that wan opal weds. 


Infuriate thunder wallows in the west 
With demon mutterings; pulses of white fire 
Reiterate their intemperate desire ; 
There is a moaning like the distant main 
Round rugged rocks, and o’er the hill’s dun crest 
Rushes the shimmering phalanx of the rain. 
—Clinton Scollard, in N. ¥Y. Sun. 





LONGING AND LABOR. 


If wishing were being, we’d all be beautiful, 
Healthy and wealthy, wise and dutiful; 

If wishing were having—what pleasure untold; 
With a heartful of joy and purseful of gold! 


But wishes, alas! are but empty bubbles, 

And the longing heart may teem with troubles 
So idle wishing is vain, forsooth, 

As the endless search for the fountain of youth. 


sut'work that holds wealth may be had for the 


taking, 
Though it may not bring health ’t is a balm for 
heartaching, 


And study makes wise, and love, people say, 

Gives the beauty that’s truest, which lasts for 
aye. 

Then away with longing, and ho! for labor! 

And ho! for love—each one for his neighbor! 

For a life of labor and study and love 


Is the life that fits for the joy above. 
—Emma C. Dowd. 


THE BOYHEART. 


ihe boyheart! The boyheart! 
It ies within your breast, 





Allready to go leaping when your soul Is at its 
best— 

When on the street there comes to you a whistle 
or a eall, 


f 
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Or but the echo of a song whose happy measures 
} 
Upon the chords of memory, and rouse them into 


Until they send a surging thrill as rich as drum 


or fife! 
The bovyheart! The boyheart! 
_Itinay be but a rose 
That nods in careless glee at one as idly on he 


Zoes; 
But \stantly he see8a street that wanders up 
‘ud down 
Betweon the sleepy fences of the quiet little 
wh; 
Or luaybe ’tis @ country road where swaying 
‘anches spread 
dan archingcanopy of branches over- 


The boy heart! The boyheart! 

_ ‘bers in the grate 

“ay |) cut for one the picture that will bring the 

oughts elate— 

A picture of the meadowlands which reach be- 
le the brook 

And id intoa forest where there’s many a 
ify nook, 


Wher ‘very tree that waves its arms, and 


Is ‘Wings and sweeps and sways 
* Walling shouts and laughter from the boytime 
‘imer days! 


The ‘yneart! The boyheart! 
P ‘y that you have it yet! 
“Many times its tugging thrills will leave your 
*yelids wet; 
A-mai y Umes its sudden beats will set your 
0d aflame 


When out of all the other years will come a 
A W hispered name: 
“Many times you’ll walk the ways you wandered 
when a lad, 
‘ has but been good to you and left the 
heart you had. 
—W. D. Nesbit, in the Reader. 
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eens he word cyclone dates from the year 1848. 
nearly the middle of the nineteenth cent- 





JAMIE'S SECRET. 
I. 
The farmer’s wife went out one morn 
To make her usual round, 
And in the henhouse quite forlorn 
A setting hen sbe found. 


II. 
“Now children,” said she, ‘‘ come with me, 
And we willset this hen 
On thirteen eggs—big brown ones, too— 
In a nest in our own new pen.” 


III. 
So the eggs were set for hatching 
And the door securely latched ; 
All the children counted chickens 
Long before the eggs were hatched. 


IV. 
But one manly little fellow 
Full of mischief to the brim, 
Took a duck egg—so he thought it, 
Put it underneath the hen. 
Vv. 
No one saw him as he did it, 
And he kept his secret well, 
Thinking, ‘‘ when these eggs are chickens, 
Then about it I will tell. 
VI. 
** How I slyly took a duck egg 
When mamma was mixing feed, 


And the hen, she pecked my finger 
Great big hole, and made it bleed. 


VII. 
“‘ How, whea coming from the henhouse 
Met my mother with the pail, 
Told a whopping great big story 
How I scratched it on a nail. 


VIII. 
‘‘ Then she patted me, and told me 
I was her brave little man, 
And I wouldn’t cry, she knew it, 
If scratches covered both my hands. 


1X. 
“*Course I hung my head a minute, 
She thought to keep back the pain, 
but I guess you boys all know it, 
’T was because I was ashamed. 


» 
“ And that night when I said my prayers, 
All cuddled in a heap, 
I wished I’d told my mother 
*Cause I couldn’t get to sleep. 


XI. 

‘+ All that night I dreamed of goblins, 
And I heard the hen ‘ cluck-cluck,’ 
For I dreamed the eggs were chickens 

With one yellow little duck. 


XII. 
‘“* Days went by—and one bright morning 
Little chicks came peeping out 
From beneath their big brown mother 
In the nest and all about.” 


XIII. 
It was then with bright eyes sparkling 
Came the thonght into his head: 
** Now I'll tell them all my secret 
When the chicks are to be fed.”’ 


XIV. 
But, alas, the eggs were broken, 
Fourteen little fluffy things 
Running ’round to get their breakfast 
That the children at them fling. 


XV. 
How he watched those little chickens 
Eating without thought or fear, 


All the time was deeply thinking 
To himself—"’tis mighty queer.” 


XVI. 





Ury 
ew, the circular shape of hurricanes was not 
“0 suspected. 


Came from out the whole fourteen. 
Now, no little yellow duckling 
Can be seen in Jamie’s dream. 


XVII. 
He has told mamma his secret, 
Asked her not to tell the girls 
How the hen had pecked his finger, 
*Cause they’d laugh behind their curls. 


XVIII. 
Off for play—but turning to her 
From the door that stood ajar, 
“* Guess my duck egg was that rooster, 
Don’t you think so, too, mamma?” 
HAROLD TOMPKINS, 
Concord High School, Class of 1905. 
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Resented Supposed Insult. 


The six hundred pupils who meet at the even- 
ing school in the North End district of Boston for 
five months in;the,year are mostly’men over eight- 
een years of age, recent immigrants, who go to 
school to learn the English language. The Ital- 
lans are the predominating race; next to them 
come the Kussian Jews. Between the adult 
pupils of these two races there exists the most 
childish and unreasonable antagonism. The 
men take offence upon the slightest occasion. 

The opprobrious epithets of “dago” and 
‘“sheeny”’ are apparently the words earliest and 
easiest learned. A class of Italians is said, not 

ong ago, to have got into such an uproar that 
the presence of the head master was necessary 
to quell the incipient riot, as the teacher, a man 
of German extraction, had been unequal to the 
emergency, and was ignorant of the origin of the 
outbreak. When quiet had been restored and 
inquiries were in progress, the class insisted, in 
the face of the German’s protestations, that he 
had called them “ dagos.” 

After mnch discussion the mystery was cleared 
up. The teacher, in course of instruction, had 
repeated the familiar conjugation of “to go.” 
His Teutonic tongue had transformed the inno- 
cent plural into the unfortunate sounds of “ We 
g0, you go, da go,” and his class, to a man, had 
furiously resented the supposed insult.—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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The Next Observable Solar Eclipse. 


In the Popular Science Monthly for June Pro- 
fessor Campbell of Lick Observatory states that 
the next long eclipse—that of Sept. 9, 1904—will 
go practically unobserved, since its path is over 
the Central Pacific Ocean, so that astronomers 
are preparing to concentrate their energies on 
the eclipse of Aug. 30, 1965. This year’s eclipse 
will, it is true, be observable on the coast of 
North Chile about six minutes before sunset, but 
the low altitude of the sun and atmospheric dis- 
turbances, with almost complete absorption of 
actinic rays, will preclude the possibility of se- 
curing satisfactory observations. Only persons 
on shipboard in the centre of the Pacific will get 
a good view, as there are no islands in the path 
of the eclipse. 

But in 1905 the conditions will be much more 
favorable. The shadow path begins south of 
Hudgon’s bay, enters the Atlantic north of New- 
foundland, crosses Spain, Algiers, Tunis and 
Egypt, and ends at sunset in southeastern Ara- 
bia. Onthe coast of Labrador, in Spain, and at 
Assuan, on the Nile, the duration will be over 
two minutes, so that good observations ought to 
be obtained. It is none too soon, it is urged, to 
begin to get ready the delicate and complicated 
apparatus now required for study of the phenom- 
ena revealed in eclipses of the sun. By shutting 
out the body of the sun the moon enables us to 
see what exists around and near him—the pho- 
tosphere, sunspots, faculz, the reversing 
layer. the chromosphere, the prominences and 

the corona. Study of the sun is in effect study 
of the stars, since the sun is of the same charac- 

ter as the stars, and the latter are too far off to 

be studied directly. Though our best telescopes 

magnify three thousand fold, the other stars are 

to our vision but mathematical points. Eclipses 
give facilities also for scanning space in the 

vicinity of the sun for possible planets between 

the sun and Mercury. This planet Mercury has 

a motion not fully accounted for by Newten’s 

law, but a planet or group of planets near the 

sun would put observed facts in accord with 
theory. 
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Facts About Presidents. 


A party at the Republican Club were talking 
about the Presidents. 

One said it was rather curious that no Presi- 
dential candidate and no President had ever split 
his name in the middle. One Vice Presidential 
candidate did so and he was named B. Gratz 
Brown. 

This reminded another that in the long list of 
Presidents there were only two instances iu 
which names had been duplicated—John Adams 
and John Quincy Adams, and William Henry 
Harrison and Benjamin Harrison. 

*¢ And in both instances they were of kin,’ said 
another. 

“ But there were two Presidents,” chimed ina 
veteran, ‘‘who had the same Christian name, 
and whose family names began with the same 
letter, Andrew Jackson and Andrew Johnson.” 
The man who started the talk recalled that 
there had been three Johns in the White House. 
He mentioned the two Adamses and Tyler. 

“But James was the favorite Christian name 
for Presidents,” was the reply. ‘“ You may recall 
that we have had five—Madison, Monroe, Polk, 
Buchanan and Garfield.”’ 

‘* But there was only one George. Let us drink 
to his memory. He was the first and last.” 

“ Asthere was but one George, there has been 
but one Thomas, and as [ am a sort of Democrat 
at times, I propose a cup to Jefferson,” said the 
ex-judge in the group. 

‘* Have you overlooked the fact that we had 
two Williams for Presidents? ’’ asked the man 
who had recalled the five Jameses. ‘‘ There were 
William Henry Harrison and William McKin- 
ley.” 

‘That reminds me,” quoth another, “that we 
had but two Presidents who signed both Christ- 
fan names, John Quincy Adams and William 
Henry Harrison.” 

* Eighteen of our Presidents had no middle 
Christian names, or if they had they never signed 
them. Mr. Cleveland has a middle name, but he 
eliminated it early in life,” said the starter of the 
gabfest. 

“ And as we look at them,” said another, “all 
of our Presidents, save McKinley and Roosevelt, 
had English names.” 

‘* You have forgotten that there was one with a 
Holland name—Van Buren. I suppose some of 
you Dutchmen would claim him,” remarked a 
member of the Holland Society. 

‘*How does the entire list stand, alphabeti- 
cally?” asked the curious man. 

** T looked that up the other day,’’ replied the 
ready man. “ Twelve letters of the alphabet 
have not figured in the Presidency. They are D, 
E, I, K, N, O, Q, 8, U, X, ¥ and Z.” 

** Maybe you can tell us right away which let- 
ter has figured, as you term it, oftenest?” asked 
the man who had started this branch of the talk. 
*“ Sure,’ wasthe prompt reply. ‘There have 
been three A’s, two G’s, three H’s, three J’s, 
three M’s, two P’s and twoT’s. B, C, F, L, R, 
V and W have been represented once.” 

« How many of our Presidents have had nick- 
names?” asked a man who had come in at that 
moment. 

This required a little exercise of the gray 
matter, but the man who had made the alpha- 
bet a study was to the fore after a brief lull. 

‘*T count ten,” he said. ‘‘We had Old Abe, 
Andy Jackson, Andy Johnson, Ben Harrison 
Zach Taylor, Old Buck, Chet Arthur and Teddy 
Roosevelt. Some of these had other nicknames. 
Jackson was known as Old Hickory, the first 
Harrison was Tippecanoe, Lincoln was the Rail 
Splitter, Taylor was Old Rough and Ready and 
Roosevelt is frequently called the Cowboy and 
the Rough Rider.” 

* How many members of the Cabinet ever be. 
came Presidents?” asked the man who ordered 
the last round. 

* Six,” wasthe prompt answer of the man who 
had worked the alphabet. “ Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, J. Q. Adans, Van Buren and Buchanan. 
Each had been Secretary of State. Monroe was 
Secretary of State and afterward Secretary of 
War, both in the administration of Madison.”’ 
“There was another Cabinet officer who be- 
came President,” said the veteran. ‘‘ You forgot 
Jeft Davis. He was Secretary of War in Pierce’s 
administration. We iall know of what he was 
President.’’ 








Weeks passed by, and just one rooster 


shaken up the bag once more an old Hunker said 
that Tyler’s administration took the cake for 
shake-ups in the Cabinet. He ran off the names 
of four Secretaries of State, four of the Treasury, 
five of War, five of the Navy and three Attorney- 
Generals, 





Where is C-Flat? 

Richard Strauss, the musician who recently 
visited this country, told a little anecdote which 
will be‘appreciated by musicians, and perhaps by 
laymen as well. 

He was teaching his young son the piano kev- 
board 'by thejnductive *system, and the boy, hay- 
ing learned all the notes, both white and black, 
Strauss began to review the lesson by asking, 
* And now, Henry, show me A-flat.”” 

Henry soon figured it out. 

The next question was: ‘* Whereis G-sharp?” 

That also proved easy. 

After asking the boy several more questions 
about sharps and flats, Strauss said: “ Where do 
you think we shall find C-flat?” 

Henry looked at the keyboard long and curt- 
ously, he put his finger on C, and next un B, then 
he got down close to the piano, and after exam- 
ining it carefufly replied: ‘“‘ I don’t know, papa, 
but I guess it’s gone down that crack between B 
and C.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Rotes and Queries. 


GRAVITATION.—*R. L.”: Theexplanation of 
gravity, according to Newton, is that every parti- 
cle of matter in the universe attracts every other 
particle with a force directly proportioned to the 
mass uf the attracting particle, and inversely to 
the square of the distance between them. This 
law of gravity is, after all, but an incomplete 
hypothesis, which holds its ground for the want 
of a better one. Science has but noted the more 
familiar phenomena of gravity, and knows noth- 
ing v hatever of its nature or Its variable mani- 
festations under the impulse of the undiscovered 
primal force. 

THE GILA MONSTER.—‘‘ Redmond ”: Al- 
though rattlesnakes are considered dangerous 
from a poisonous standpoint, they are very in- 
significant when compared with the dreaded Gila 
monster of the sandy deserts of the southwest- 
ern United States. Prof. William Wetherbee, 
who has been studying these desert creatures, 
has made a number of very interesting and im- 
portant discoveries as to their nature and gen- 
eral habits. This lizard-shaped animal when 
full grown measures about eighteen inches in 
length, and in girth is about the size of an ordi- 
nary boy’s arm. Its tail composes one-third the 
length of its body, and its skinis of a pustular 
nature and motley in color, giving a reddish 
yellow and brown effect. Its legs are placed on 
its body similar in character to those of a lizard, 
but it has none of the rapidity in movements of 
that animal. It seeks the hottest places in the 
desert, and delightsin heat ranging ahout 135°. 
According to Professor Wetherbee, science does 
not know of a single antidote to the poison 
emitted from this animal, and it wasin hope of 
discovering such that he made arecent sojourn 
inthe deserts of Arizona and California. The 
rapid increase of settlers in this section of the 
country, owing to the recent strides made by rec- 
lamation projects, makes it necessary for the au- 
thorities to look to their safety from this dreaded 
animal. Since the departure of the Indians from 
this part of the country these monsters have in- 
creased in large numbers, as the Indians killed 

them off formerly in large quantities. The Hua- 
lipis, a tribe of Mexican Indians, are said to have 
aremedy for the bite of the Gila monster; but 
this, however, is kept secret by the tribe, and all 
the inducements so far made have been without 
results in trying to obtain even the smallest por- 
tion of this. coveted antidote. The president of 
Mexico himself even went among the Indians 

and tried to secure the secret. Unlike most 

poisons of animals, which are generally of an 

acid composition, this exception is alkaline in 

nature. Death soon follows the bite of the ani- 

mal. During the professor’s experiment a Mex- 

ican assistant was caught by the thumb by one 

of the animals, and the result was he died within 

twenty minutes, after first falling into a stupor. 

Another case was noted. of a half-Mexican girl 

who had been bitten. She at first was seized 

with paralysis. A little later she cried that her 

head was splitting. Gradually the pain, however, 

left her, anda few minutes before expiring she 

lapsed into unconsciousness. During these de- 

velopments she lived about two hours and a half 

after being bitten. 

THE SUNKEN TREASURES IN COLOMBIA.— 

«§.J.’: Strenuous efforts torecover the treasure 

supposed to be lying at the botcom of the sacred 

Lake of Guatavita, in the republic of Colombia, 

are being made by a regularly-organized syndi- 

cate. These men have employed capable en- 

gineers, and are carrying out this romantic en- 

terprise as if it were an ordinary matter-of-fact 

business operation. The water is now being 

drawn out of the lake, which is in a funnel-like 

depression on top of Mount Guatavita. A tunnel 

has been driven right through the side of the 

mountain to the edge of the mysterious sacred 

water of the Aztecs, which was reached some 
months ago, and it was the intention to carry it 
under the bottom of the lake to a point 

some feet below the centre of the basin. Mean- 
while a shaft was sunk from the banks of 

the lake to connect it with the tunnel. 

By means of this shaft the engineers began 
drawing off the water in three sections. These 
sections consist of small subsidiary shafts sunk 

near the water’s edge at different points, and are 
connected by means of small tunnels with the 
main shaft admitting to the large tunnel. The 

drawing off of the first two sections reduced the 

water from forty-five to ten feet. Then, as the 

ground became soft, progress was slower. The 

third section is now being emptied. Itis antici- 

pated thatthe centre of Lake Guatavita will be 

laid bare, after which the thick layer of mud at 

the bottom will be varefully searched and sifted 

for the reputed treasure. According to the tra- 


ditions of the native Colombtans, the Spaniards 
recovered a lot of valuables from the lake, but 


this was only the treasure thrown in by the com- 
mon people from the banks. The sacrificial 
treasure, sunk to the centreof the sacred lake 
by the caciques, has, they assert,never even been 
sought for, and it is certain to be there now. 
COMPOSITION OF THE Cow’s HORN. “ Carl’’: 
Scientists tell us that a cow’s horn is a combina- 
tion of phosphate of lime, gelatine and albumer, 
with those three substances in the right propor- 
tion to make the horn not only serviceable to the 
animal but useful to man. The lime makes the 
horn hard, but there is just enough to make it 
hard without making it brittle, and there is just 
enough gelatine to make the horn easy to cut 
and shape. Inside the horn isa cone, which is 
bone. To get it out the horn is soaked in water 
for several weeks, and when the core comes 
out it is ground up and made into crucibles, 
which are used for melting gold and silver in. 
The outerend of the horn is hard and solid, 
and is used for making knife handles and 
other things. The hollow part of the horn is 
soaked for half an hour or so in boiling water, 
when it becomes soft and may easily be split 
with knife. It is then spread out flat and put be- 
tween iron plates. There was a time, long ago, 
when these horn plates were made very thin by 
hard pressure and used in windows and lanterns 
as we now use glass. The “ horn-books ” ut the 
olden time, from which children learned the al- 
phabet, were made of the same. When horn is 
heated it may be moulded into any desired form. 
That is the way that knife handles, buttons and 
other articles are made. A mould of therequired 
shape is used, and when the heated horn sub- 
stance 1s putinto itand subjected to pressure 
the material takes the shape of the mould. 


Historical. 


—Two hundred years ago there were not so 
many buttons in the whole world as may be 
found today in the smallest notion store. They 
were first used as ornaments, and were sewed on 
the garment at random, as many as the cloth 
would bear, so that even poor people managed 
to bedeck themselves to a degree that to us 
would appear ridiculous. During the latter part 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth some bright per- 
son discovered that a small slit cutin the cloth 
and slipped over the button made these orna- 
ments useful. 

— According to Plato’s narra ve there was 
once in the Atlantic Ocean, just outside the pil- 
lars of Hercules (the straits of Gibraltar), an 
island called Atlantis, larger than Libya (Africa) 























But nobody said anything. After they had 


western, extremity of this Atlantis th 

gtoups of smaller islands, and Sepik tame 2 
continent situated opposite Europe. in Atlantis 
was established a great and wondrous empire, 
whose sway extended not only over the land, but 
over the islands and a portion of the continent 
beyond. This empire in the course of time con- 
quered Libya as far as Egypt, and Europe as far 
as Etruria. This was nine thousand years before 
the time of Solon. The island was finally en- 
gulfed by the sea, which ever after remained un- 
navigable by reason of the shoal of mud which 
had been raised on the spot. 

——The temperance problem is as old as the 
beginnings of civilization. The denunciations of 
drunkenness and the praises of sobriety are 
found in the oldest historic records; in Homeric 
verse and Hebrew prophecy, on Egyptian tombs, 
where we read inscriptions more than five thou- 
sand years old: ‘I have not been a drunkard ats 
In the teachings of the Buddha, who said, “‘ The 
man who gives himself to drinking intoxicating 
liquors digs up his own root”; and in the com- 
mands of Confucius, who wrote, “ Abstain from 
the use of liquors to excess.” As soon as reason 
and conscience emerged as guides to life, they 
passed severe condemnation upon the sin of in- 
temperance, because it degrades and endangers 
human life. 

——Women used to lose their hairpins thou- 
sands of years ago much in the same way as ther 
dotoday. That, at least, is thesimpression one 
gets from the antiquities found duringalast year 
at the Silchester excavations. TheZmost inter- 
esting discovery was the building which formed 
apparently the principal baths of the Roman 


small altar, portions of capitals and bases, part 
of a large basin of Purbeck marble, and some 
singular pieces of metal. Ina filled-up hypo- 
caust were found, at least, one hundred bone 
pins, which had evidently been used to adjust 
the back hair of Roman women who used the 
baths. Probably they had been dropped in the 
way woman throughvuut the agesjhas shed pins, 
and were collected by the keeper of the baths. 
Some of them are quite three inches long, and 
would make passable hatpins for the present 
fashion. 

——An object of interest in Windsor Castle is a 
clock given by Henry VIIL. to Anne Boieyn on 
the morning of their wedding day. It is ina gilt 
metal case, four inches deep and ten inches high, 
and stands on a modern gilt bracket of open 
woodwork in the chapel retiring room. The 
shield at the summit is engraved with the royal 
arms of England, quartered with the arms of 
France. The lead weights are partly incased in 
copper gilt and beautifully engraved—" H. A.” 
and the true lover’s knot on one, and “ H. A.” 
alone on the other. Queen Victoria came into 
possession of this clock at the sale of Horace 
Walpole’s effects at Strawberry Hill, £110 5s. 
being paid for it. 


——As early as the prehistoric period, as we 
infer from the rude drawings of the animal by 
its first masters, the European horse was uni- 
formly colored—probably dun, with dark mane, 
tail and legs. It was a small, heavy headed 
brute, with rough, scrubby mane and tail, and no 
trace in the skull of the depression for the face 
gland. From this stock are descended the cart- 
horses and the ordinary breeds of western 
Europe. The blood horse, or thoroughbred, on 
the other hand, is a later importation into 
Europe, either from Arabia, by way of Greece 
and Italy, or, as some think, from North Africa, 
the home of the barb. It has been supposed 
that these Eastern horses are the descendants of 
an earlier domestication of the same stock. 


Brilliants. 


The high sun spills his golden wine 

Across the fields: the crowding clover-buds 
Lift eager lips, and drain the draught divine, 
Till drowsy fire through veiny tissue floods; 
Languid they lean above the sleepy grass, 

While with deep whirring bass and treble fine, 
Tuning their tiny pipes, the small musicians pass. 
—Ednah Proctor Clarke. 


Let no more my comfort draw 
From my frail hold of Thee— 

In this alone rejoice with awe; 
Thy mighty grasp of me. 


Out of that weak, unquiet drift 

That comes but to depart, 
To that pure heaven my spirit litt 

Where Thou unchanging art. 

_—‘iéed#w’ Cy. Shai‘. 

As torrents in summer half dried in their chan- 
nels 
Suddenly rise, though the sky is still cloudless, 
For rain has been falling far off at their fount- 
ains, 
So hearts that are fainting grow full to o’er flow- 
ing, 
And they that behold them marvel, and know not 
That God at their fountains far off has been rain- 
ing. —Longfellow. 


Tho’ the Dreams with their beautiful faces, 
Show dim thro’ Reality’s tears, 

As Labor and Pain take their places, 
Remember them still thro’ the years! 











Tho’ your heart, which the world cannot harden 
Be full of tears up to flood mark, 
Smile straight thro’ the day, God will pardon 
If you cry to yourself in the dark! 
—Barnet Toldridge. 


“Tf thou art sad, O soul of mine, 
Why, then, look up! 
There is the sky, the stars still shine; 
Life’s little cup 
Still holds enough to consecrate 
To him who comes or soon or late; 
And heaven’s blue is large and fine, 
Quick, with that heart of thine, 
Look up! Look up! ” 
—Anna Maria Sohn. 








Home Dressmaking. 


ints by nv Manton. 





4774 Home Gown, 
32 to 44 bust. 


4773 Fancy Sleeves, 
Small, Medium, Large 


Fancy Sleeves. 4773. 
Fancy sleeves make features of the season too ap- 
parent and far too charming to be overlooked. The 
three shown are all graceful, all smart, yet all simple 
withal, and can be utilized both for the new gar- 
ments and for those of last season, which must be 
made up to date. The model to the left, in elbow 
length, is made of white chiffon louisine over cream 
net and is trimmed with lace applique. Its lines are 
admirable and it suits all the soft fashionable mate- 
rials. The sleeve in the centre is full length, with 
cuff and frills of cream lace,sleeve and under-sleeve,of 
white mercerized batiste, and the sleeve to the right 
is shown in simple sheer lawn, with the frill of net 
top lace falling in becoming folds, but combinations 
of many sorts can be made. 
The sleeves are all made over fitted foundations, on 
which the full portions are arranged, and which 
serve to keep the puffs in place. In the case of the 
sleeve to the left, the under-puff is cut off several 
inches below the upper edgeand the outer sleeve is 
gathered. The full-length sleeve includes a deep 
cuff, faced on to the lining, under-sleeve and outer- 
sleeve exactly like those already described, except 
that the lacter is tucked and is finished with double 
frills. The third and last sleeve is a simple, droop- 
ing puff that is shirred to fit the upper arm snugly, 
and is finished with a single shaped frill. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is for elbow sleeves, 1j yards 21 inches wide, 1} 
yards 27 inches wide or § yards 44 inches wide, with 
1 yard 18 or § yard 40 inches wide for under-sleeves, 





and Asia (Minor) taken together. At the far, or 


and 2}yards of applique; for full-length sleeves, 3§ 


town. The exploration of the baths yielded a 
number of architectural fragments, including a 


yards 21, 2} yards 27 or y 

3 yards 44 inches wid 
$yard of all-over lace, 4 yards of lace for frills om 
3 en of applique; for elbow sleeves with frills 2 
yards 21, 13 yards 27 or 1# yards 44inches wide with 2 
yards of lace to make as illustrated. : 
Bren pattern, 4773, is cut in three sizes, small, corre - 
- ding to 32, medium, corresponding to 36, and 

‘ge, Corresponding to 40-inch bust measure. 





Heme Gown. 4774. 
To be Made Lined or Unlined. 


No woman of judgment allows herself 
out becoming home gowns that can tty 
ing the morning hours or whenever required. Here 
is a most effective one, made of a pretty flowered 
batiste trimmed witb embroidered bands, and held 
at the waist with ribbon, that commends itself at 
once, and that is graceful and charming while made 
Ps the simplest possible style. The full sleeves give 
prea vn hen pte ot the cape collar provides 
“unten. . o - shoulders, and all the lines 
The gown’is made with full fronts, smooth fitting 
backs and side-backs and under-arm gores. When 
lined a fittea foundation, cut to waist length, is used 
for the fronts. which serve as astay for the gathers 
but when unlined the neck edge is simply joined to 
_ rm All the light-weight wocls in vogue for 
a me vb +4 Sort are suitable as well as cotton and 
The quantity of material required fort 
size is 12g yards 27 inches wide, lug asia ae 
wide or 73 yards 44 inches wide, with 3 yards of band 
ing and 23 yards of ribbon to trim as illustrated F 
The pattern, 4774, is cut in sizes for a 32 34, 36 38 
40, 42 and 44.inch bust measure. a 














4775 Square Yoke 


4 4778 Gir}’s Frock, 
Waist, 32 to 40 bust. 


2 to8 yrs. 


‘Square Yoke Waist. 4775. 
To be Made With High or Low Neck and With or 
Without the Lining. 
Square yokes are exceedingly fashionab 
some figures and faces better than any oe 
This very pretty waist includes one that extends over 
the shoulders, after the prevailing style, and can be 
made slightly low, as illustrated, or high with a regu- 
lation stock. The model is made of sheer white 
batiste with the yoke and cuffs of represe net banded 
with lace insertion, the lining beneath the yoke being 
Cut away to give a transparent effect, but the design 
is suited to all seasopable materials thin enough to be 
made full, and various combinations can be made 
All-over lace, of many sorts, fine tucking, and the 
— Combinations of bandings with fancy stitches 
all are admirable for yoke and cuffs, while the trim- 
"on cl one of many things. 
e waist is made with full front and backs w 

are arranged over a lining that is mae - an 
pe 9 portion but gathered at the waist line to blouse 
b th the waist. The yoke is separate, arranged over 
the waist on indicated lines, and the sleeves are full 
puffs finished with fitted cuffs, and can be either ar- 
ranged over the foundation or left unlined as liked. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 3§ yards 27 inches wide 
or 23 yards 44 inches wide, with l yard 18 inches wide 
or 3 yard 40inehes wide for yoke and cuffs,and 43 
= pany: to trim as illustrated. ; 

ern, 4775 é 

and 40-inch bust ae lita ital 








Girl’s Frock. 4776. 
To be Made with High or Low Neck, and With or 
Without the Body Lining. 
Long-waisted frocks always are beco 
ming to little 
girls, and are exceedingly charming made of white 
muslin and all the many attractive fabrics of cotton 
and linen. The model shown is exceptionally desir- 
able, and allows of making with either high or low 
neck, while it is adapted both to all the materials 
mentioned and to the pretty, light-weight wools that 
pd so oe and attractive. As shown, however, 
material is dotted batiste with yoke ° 
ming of embroidery. , nasties 
The frock consists of the bod 
Y lining, which is 
optional, waist and skirt. The yoke is formed by fac- 
ing the lining to indicate depth, and the waist is 
‘gathered at both upper and lower edges. The one- 
piece skirt is Straight, gathered at its upper edge, and 
1s joined to the waist, the sash conceal ing the seam. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (6 years) is 3 yards 27 inches wide, 2¢ yards 32 
pre wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide, with g yard 
of all-over embroidery and 7 yards of edgi 
as illustrated. " bat kisi 
The pattern, 4776, is cut in sizes for girls of 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years of age. 














4777 House Jacket, 
32 to 42 bust. 


4778 English Rain 
Coat, 32 to 40 bust. 


House Jacket. 4777. 
Pretty house jackets are among the comforts of life 
that no woman should be without. This one is quite 
novel, inasmuch as it includes a yoke collar that ex- 
tends well over the shoulders, and is both simple and 
attractive. The original, from which the drawing 
was made, is of white batiste, ring-dotted with blue 
and trimmed with bands of embroidery, collar and 
cuffs being of white; but all the pretty washable 
fabrics used for garments of the sort are appropriate 
for immediate wear, challie, albatross and the like 
for cooler weather. The shaped back gives admir- 
able lines and also an effect of neatness, while the 
loose fronts are both graceful and comfortable. 
When liked, the box plaits can be omitted and gath- 
ers used in their stead. 
The jacket consists of the fronts, joined to a round 
yoke, backs and side-backs with full sleeves. The 
yoke collar is separate and arranged over the whole, 
and there is a choice allowed between a turn-over 
and standing collar. Atthe wrists are shaped cuffs 
that harmonize with the yoke collar and are exceed- 
ingly effective. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4g yards 27 inches wide, 43 yards 32 inches wide 
or 2g yards 44 inches wide, with 4 yards of banding to 
trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 4777, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 28, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 





English Rain Coat. 4778. 
Smart coats that cover and protect the gown are in 
demand for many other occasions as well as for 
wear during stormy weather. This one, while prima- 
rily designed for rain, is available for traveling, driv- 
{og and all occasions that are liable to mean dust, and 
can correctly be made of silk, linen or mohair, as well 
as of rainproof cloth, although shown in cravenette 
material, Oxford gray in color, stitched with corticelli 
silk. 
The coat is an exceptionally good one and is made 
bwith loose fronts, fitted backs and side-backs, over 
which the outer portion, that is stitched at its edges 
and which falls over the shoulders, is arranged. 
There is no collar, the neck being simply faced and 
stitched, and the sieeves are the comfortable loose 
ones with flare cuffs. At the waist is a belt made in 
two portions. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 11g yards 27 inches wide, 6 yards 44 inches 
wide or 5jyards 58 inches wide, when material has 
figure or nap; 104 yards 27,6 yards 44or 43 yards 58 
inches wide,when material has neither figure nor nap. 
The pattern, 4/78, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o- 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders fillea 
promptly. Address MassaCH.“ETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Feeding in the Busy Season. 


When horses are working hard during the 
earlier part of the season, it is important 
that they should have enough good food, 
and everything possible be done to enable 
them to get the most benefit from its use. 
Sometimes horses seem to be slow eaters 
and give very little satisfaction when put to 
hard work. Someof them eat enough, but 
they failto properly masticate their feed, 
and are in consequence liable to indiges- 
tion, colic and poorness vf condition. Ip 
many cases this is due to a bad state of the 
teeth. A little observation as to the way in 
which a horse masticates its food, together 
with an investigation of the teeth them- 
selves, should soon tell any farmer whether 
or not his horse’s molars require attention. 
If they doit is the soundest economy to 
have some competent man attend to them 
at once. 

In some cases horses eat grain too 
greedily, and on this account fail to get 
the proper benefit from it. This habit can 
be somewhat corrected in a number of 
simple ways. 1n allsuch cases there should 
be a large bottom to the oat box, so that 
the grain will be spread out thinly and the 
chances for a great mouthful reduced. A 
good plan is to place a number of smooth 
stones about the size of a hen’s egg in the 
bottom of the box, and in turning these 
over and searching amongst them for the 
feed the horse will give himself more time 
for properly chewing what he already has 
in his mouth. Another way of reaching 
about the same results is to bore afew large 
auger holes in the bottom of the box, and 
put in some pegs which will reach up into 
the grain two or three inches. 

Young horses sometimes come in from 
the morning’s work tired out, and would 
not eat a fair-sized meal in the time of the 
ordinary noon rest. It is especially im- 
portant in such a case that water, not too 
cold, bez llowed before feeding. This will 
freshen up the colt a great deal. 


a> 








Turt Notes. 

Lou Dillon’s miles in public this year 
have been 2.10}, 2.09}, 2.08%, 2.074, 2.064 and 
2.043. It may be 2.04 before this ink is dry. 

The fastest green performer of the year is 
Englewood (2.123), a chestnut gelding, bred 
by W. J. Englewood, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
owned by George H. Estabrook, Denver, 
sired by Strongwood; dam, Nelly V., by 
Good Luck. 

A horse forty-one years old died recently 
on the farm of Philip Putnam, Franklin, O., 
where since a foal it had been used con- 
tinually as a driver up to four years ago. 
He was sound in wind and limb, and died 
from old age. 

Nancy Hanks has foaled a very fine bay 
colt by Bingen. Superintendent Hall of 
Forbes Farm says it is one of the best look- 
ing youngsters that Nancy has ever had, 
and the colt has been named Malcolm 
Forbes. Mayor Johnson of Calais, Me., 
who now owns Nancy, has had several 
tempting offers to breed her to outside 
stallions, notably to Cresceus and McKin- 
ney, but he has decided to breed her back 
to Bingen.—The Horse Breeder. 





It is false economy to put young horses at 
too hard work, or to keep them at it too 
long. With careful handling we have seen 
a two-year-old colt do quite a number of 
light odd jobs without injury, but we have 
also seen splendid colts ruined in the legs 
and prematurely played out by having to do 
work beyond their capacity. The bones of 
the horse have not properly hardened at 
two years, or even at three for that matter. 
A young horse is often full of ambition, 
and with the novelty of the experience still 
upon him may be willing to do enough in 
one day, if driven to it, to ruin his useful- 
ness for months or years. Sweenied 
shoulders and blemished limbs are common 
enough under the best of vare. The colt 
cannot be educated too young, but training 
and hard work are quite different things. 


-— 
_ 


Oil the harness regularly and well and 
not let it get hard and crack, thus suffering 
a loss.—H. G. McGowan, Geiger’s Mills, Pa. 











Notes from Washington, D. C. 


A figure prominent in agricultural and 
particularly Grange circles, who died last 
week was Col. J. H. Brigham of Ohio, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture. Colonel 
Brigham was chairman of the Government 
Board of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion. Colonel Brigham saw active war ser- 
vice and has been prominent in Ohio poli- 
tics. He was twice elected master of the 
Ohio State Grange and served nine years as 
master of the National Grange, the largest 
agricultural association in the world. He 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture immediately following President 
McKinley’s inauguration. In 1899 he was 
appointed to Paris to investigate agricult- 
ural conditions abroad. Colonel Brigham 
was noted as being the tallest man in official 
life at the national capital, standing six 
feet six inches in his stocking feet. 


Over eighty public gardens on the order 
of the Pingree potato patches are now in 
successful cultivation in Washington, a fair 
start in this philanthropic work for the 
first season. Many other cities have taken 
up and elaborated upon the idea of giving 
worthy poor a taste of the soil, introduced 
by Mayor Pingree. This plan of loaning 
vacant lots to the poor for cultivation was 
started in Philadelphia seven years ago, be- 
ginning with five hundred beneficiaries, 
which number has increased to four thou- 
sand, with a total product of $50,000, plus, 
as has been well said, incalculable gain in 
all that makes for individual righteous- 
nessand higher civic virtues. The Washing- 
ton promoters of this philanthropy are 
enthusiastic over the outlook and believe 
that the movement will grow rapidly with 
the same beneficent results obtained in 
other cities. Numerous vacant lots have 
been loaned for the purpose. 


Guatemala’s warrior ants are undertak- 
ing their compulsory Northern migration to 
attack the citadel of the boll weevil. The 
Department of Agriculture has received ad- 
vices that the first consignment of these 
flesh-eating ants is due to arrive at New 
Orleans on the glorious Fourth of July, 
eighty-nyne colonies of them. Dr. O. F. 
Cook, who secured them in Guatemala is to 
proceed to the Texas cotton district to 
begin the campaign against the weevil. 


While a little late in the season it will be 
worth remembering for next year that pro- 
viding a partial shade for lettuce produces 
an excellent article for family use. It is 
somewhat late now for lettuce to grow in 
the open border and remain free from 
bitterness, unless well shaded. My neigh- 
bor has a bed,in which he transplanted 
some young lettuce plants and erected a 
makeshift burlap frame to protect the 
young plants fromthe sun. Finding that 
they grew well he continued the covering 
and has since been enjoying a very fine 





No labor problem here. 


HAYING SCENE ON AN ISLAND FARM. 
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See Article ‘‘A Harbor Island Farm.’’ 
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CORNER IN ONE OF THE SCHOOLROOMS. 





quality of lettuce unheaded from this bed. 
The leaves are extremely tender and criap, 
and while not so well bleached as the inside 
leaves of head lettuce, would probably be 
pronounced superior to it in flavor. 


** One of the most universal wastes on the 
farm,” said the late Col. J. H. Brigham, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, ‘‘ arises 
from the practice of keeping scrub stock, 
which is likely to occasion loss rather than 
profit. Coincident with this is the common 
waste resulting from careless feeding and 
lack of proper shelter for and attention to 
farm stock. The neglect of probably the 
majority of farmers to keep close account 
of the various details of farm expense and 
production results in farmers continuing to 
raise this scrub stock, whereas they would 
otherwise weed it out without delay. 

**No business man could expect to suc- 
ceed if he neglected to keep accounts, and 
the farmer should not expect to fare better 
than the business man. We are getting to 
the point in American farming where every 
part of the machine must do its work. If 
the farmer isto make a success of his life 
business he must systematize that business 
in detail. For instance, no subsequent cul- 
tivation will cure or overcome a lack 
of thoroughness in the _ preparation 
of soils for any crop. No _ subse- 
quent attention will overcome the result 
of carelessness in selecting seed, or in 
planting it. The farmer should have a 
definite plan worked out to keep up or im- 
prove his farm fertility and to make the 
most of home-made fertilizers. Improper 
exposure of manure to the weather results 
in the loss of untold thousands of dollars 
in farm fertility in this couutry. Allowing 
valuable farm machinery, when not in use, 
to remain in the field, exposed to the ele- 
ments, isa source of constant loss to many 
farmers. A good system of farming and 
close attention to details may bring better 
results than a greater investment or a more 
favorable locality.” 

Guy E, MITCHELL. 


Dairy Points. 


A dairyman in an exchange gives the fol- 
lowing list of things that are not done in 
his dairy. It is alist that any dairyman 
may consider with profit: 

1. We do not consider that we know 
everything about butter-making, as some- 
thing new is being discovered every month. 
Not only from our own work are we con- 
tinually learning, but also from the obser- 
vation and research of others. 

2. We do not keep a cow that makes less 
h an two hundred pounds of butter a year. 

3. We do not put the dry cow on a starva- 
tion ration. - 

4. We do not expect a cow to make some- 
thing of nothing. 

5. We do not keep our cows in an ice- 
house, hog-pen or dungeon. 

6. We do not allow them to go a whole 
year without carding or brushing them. 

7. We do not depend on pasture alone for 
a supply of summer food. 

8. We do not allow the milk to stand very 
long in the stable to absorb foul odors. 

9. Wedo not mix sweet cream with cream 
to be churned less than twelve hours be- 
fore churning. The cream is ripened in 
one vessel which holds the cream for a 
whole churning. 

10. We do not add scalding water to the 
cream; nor guess at the temperature with 
the finger; nor taketwo or three hours to 
churn. 

11. We do not gather the butter till the 
** dasher stands on top,” and then dip it out 
of the buttermilk. 

12. We do not add coarse salt by guess; 
nor work the butier into grease. 

13. We do not neglect to strain the milk 
at once after milking. 

14. We du not send our butter to market 
wrapped in old rags that may have seen 








other service in the house. 


Gems of Thought. 


Popular Science. 





----Christ is the most practical of masters. He 
bids us remember, that we may make His re- 
membered dying of effect by our own helpful life. 
—Hilton Jones. 

.--- Through light and dark, through rain and 
sunshine, the carrier-pigeon holds its course 
straight homeward. So life’s true alm may be 
won whatever of failure checks our business or 
whatever of sorrow mars our happiness. Even 
the last enemy, death, may not stay our course.— 
R. F. Johonnot. 

.---He seeks by dying for you that you should 
live unto Him. It is not a little thing that He 
seeks; it is that all that is embraced In that one 
thing life should be His. It isnot a little thing, 
itis everything.—A. B. Davidson. 

----"* The permanent things are the stars and 
the sun, and not the clouds or the dust.”’—Sen- 
ator Hoar. 

.--.We cannot truly know anything without 
sympathy, without getting out of self, and enter- 
ing into the feelings of others. 2: 

.--- There are light-houses all along our lives 
and God knows when it is time to lhght the 
lamps.—Saxe Holmes. 

.---The blossom cannot tell what becomes of 
its odor; and no man can tell what becomes of 
his influence and example, that roll away from 
him and go beyond his ken in their perilous mis- 
sions.— H. W. Beecher. 

..-. By the faithful plying of the shuttle of daily 
duty we weave white raiment for the soul. By 
loyalty to the eternal law of love we win the 
crown of life. To experience religion is not the 
event of an evening, but the work and joy of a 
lifetime.—Mary A. Safford. 

.---A quiet, sympathetic look or smile many a 
time unbars a heart that needs help which you 
can give.—Josephine Pollard. 

.--- Unless he is feeble-minded, it is never safe 
to trade upon a man’s ignorance.—Cora Lapham 
Hazzard. 

....Rest! This is the year’s bower. Sit down 
within it. Wipe from thy brow the toil. The 
elements are thy servants. The dews bring the 
jewels. The winds bring perfume. The forests 
sing to thee. The air is all sweetness as if all 
the angels of God had gone through it bearing 


| spices homeward.—Buchu. 


.---I have no genius; it is only patient, concen- 
trated toil that gives me success.—Sir Isaac 
Newton. 








Curious Facts. 


—tThe United States uses nearly a third more 
coffee than the rest of the world put together. 

—tThe population of Ireland,which fifty years 
ago was over eight millions, is now less than 
4,500,000. 

—Rome has a water supply of two hundred 
million galions a day, London only 160,000,000 and 
Paris ninety vuillion. 

—wWe have the skunk all to ourselves in 
North America. He lives in Canada as far north 
as the upper part of the Mackenzie river, and is 
distinctively a North American animal. He is 
fouad througtout our broad domain from Port- 
land, Me., to Oregon and from Florida to Los 
Angeles. For some reason he seems to have a 
prejudice against Nova Scotia and is not known 
in Newfoundland. The skunk is really a very 
respectable beast and cannot be severely blamed 
for making himself obnoxious to his enemies. 
Some bold experimenters assert that the skunk 
is very good eating. 

——There is a merchant in New York who has 
made a fortune by the sale of celery. For twenty 
years he has handled nothing else. In season 
he buys it in carload lots. Out of season he keeps 
large quantities frozen in ice, for which he ob- 
tains big prices. The celery comes out as brittle 
as glass. 

—An innkeeper of Wilhelmberg, who turns 
the scale at 502 psunds, is the heaviest man ip 
Germany. , 

——Niagara is worth $1,000,000,000 as a source 
of electrical power. 

—- The electric motor is fast displacing the 
leather belt in factories. 

—tThere is more coal in Montana and Wyo- 
ming than in Pennsylvania. 

-——The average coffee tree in Honduras pro- 
duces half a pound of beans. 

—M. Fremiet, the French sculptor, has re- 
ceived a commission for a monument, to be 
erected in Paris, in memory of the pigeons which 
carried messages:during the siege. At its com- 
mencement the institution of the pigeon post was 
of marked service, and thousands of letvers and 
dispatches were sent out from Paris by this 








means. 





—tThe city of Paris has this year opened a 
scientific information bureau at the Sorbonne, 
and the inquiries already reach as many as 
twenty in single days. While special considera- 
tion is given to scientific matters in Paris and 
France, foreign subjects of French interest re- 
ceive attention. 

—A remarkable instance of apparent mimicry 
in Ceylon has been brought to notice by Dr. A. 
Willey. A fish, commonly known as the sea-bat, 
strikingly resembles a decayed leaf, and a recent 
observer reports pursuing one of these fishes 
with a small net, when the creature suddenly 
disappeared, and the pursuer saw only a yellow 
jak leaf gently and inertly sinking to the bottom. 
As he turned away, the supposed leaf righted 
itself and darted off. 

—-The steam-heating and electric-lighting 
combination now being tested by Dresden prom- 
ises to open a new era in municipal economy. A 
huge central station of the Saxon government 
contains ten generators, producing over 55,000 
pounds of steam per hour, and this is distributed 
through street mains to the Royal Opera House, 
the Picture Gallery, the Zwinger Museum, the 
Royal Palace, and other buildings. After the 
morning heating, little steam is needed to keep 
up the temperature, so that most of the supply 
can be used for generating electricity, for light- 
ing and other purposes during the latter part of 
the day. 

——The appearance of solidity in photographs 
—the stereoscopic effect—is usually given by two 
pictures taken from a slightly different view- 
point. Dr. Gradenwitz describes a new single 
lens that shows a far-distant image of a photo- 
graph, free from distortion, and, under the same 
conditions of apparent size, distinctness, per- 
spective, light and shade as those under which 
the objects themselves would be seen with a 
short photographic objective. This conveys to 
the eye a very natural effect, suggesting uncon- 
sciously a correct perception of relief and dis- 
tances. 





Besten & Maine’s Beokict on Exposition 
Upen Receipt ef Pestal Card. 

The St. Louis Exposition is daily drawing 
large crowds, and the attendance thus far has 
surpassed the opening month at Chicago. 

The Exposition is startling in the complete- 
ness of such an enormous and magnificent spec- 
tacle. The amusement feature known as the 
Pike is really marvelous; however, the same 
may be applied to other portions, and to mention 
the points of interest would require much space. 

if you contemplate visiting St. Louis, send to 
the Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, for their beautiful illustrated 
booklet telling about the Exposition. It will be 
mailed upon receipt of a postal card. 


When in Boston for a day’s shopping do not 
fail to inspect the stock of pictures, both framed 
and unframed, carried by The Picture Shop, Mel- 
vin W. Kenney, 65 Bromfield street, Boston, 
Mass. You will find the prices very reasonable 
for new stock in first-class condition and correct 
styles. 

Christian Werkers Cenvention at Old 
Orchard, July 31 te Aug. 3, 1904. 

Old Orchard, the popular convention and camp 
ground, will be the meeting place for the Chris- 
tian Workers and the W. C. T. U., July 21 to 
Aug. 3, 1904, Inclusive; returning July 22 to 
Aug. 4. 

Round-trip tickets at reduced rates will be on 
sale from this station and principal stations on 
the Boston & Maine Railroad at very low rates. 
For stations and rates, see Boston & Maine 
posters or inquire of agent. 


J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Mas 
Auction and Commission Dea. ;,, ” 


‘Horses, Mules aii Pon ie, 


and manufacturer of Carriages, Way... 
and Horse Goods of every San “ 


Auction Sales every Friday at 0 3, m, 
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Hackney Stallions. 


SPITFIRE 889, foaled 1997; sire Wildfire 234, 
dam Constance 372. Second prize Puiladelphia 
Horse Show. 1903. 

HOTsTUFF, foaled 1901; sire Spitfire 33°, dam 
Garton Pride 19%. First prize Boston end New 
York Horse Shows, 1903. 


HIGH-CLASS YOUNG STALLIONS 
BSED AT CHESTNUT STOCK 
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SANTA ROSA STOCK FARM 
Three Sidney Dillon Yearling Colts COACH STAL i0ns, 


from the following mares Carriage a: o 
sy (dam of Kin 2.219, Almonition 2.24%.” Tean 
vor eee Russell ore and ‘ansy Russell 2.30) Team 
by Cassius M. Clay. Jr., 2.42,ete. - Berkshire |: 
Guyeara 2.168, A uy Wilkes 2.153, dam Biscart Seeteh Col 
dam of 5 list) ector 2.17, second cotch Colli¢ 
icari (dam of 6 to list) b ey = 


etc. : 
j, Out of Oakley E.$. Akin,Ensencre, yy 





ssie Russell by Bay 
Happy Russell, son of Medium, 
Been Og vaste TRA PIERCE, — ? 


ie Rrdntgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. ne 


Willow Glen Short-Horns 


IN SERVICE: 
The Scotch bull Matehe ot Gloster 192814 
aD 


Prince Albert 806813, second-prize Junior 
bull calf at the 1903 International. 
FOR SALE—Cows, heifers and young bulls. 
DR. D. M. KIPPS, FRONT BOYAL, VA. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS, 


Live Stock Auctioneer. 


Twenty years experience as breeder,- exhibitor, 
salesman, judge and writer enables me to render 
valuable assistance in the conduct‘ and ent 
of public sales of all breeds of pe igreed stock. Best 
service. Moderate prices. rite for terms and 
dates. Address 

MARYVILLE, MO., 408 W. Ist St., Box D. 


Zz. S. BRANSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 


Phone 956. LINCOLN, NEB. 


Will conduct sales anywhere on reasonable terms. 
Thorovghly acquainted with bréeds, bloods and 
values. le notices prepared. Catalogues com- 
piled. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


ne ~~ ~5 ae 


GENERAL LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 


Special attention given to sales of pure-bred stock. 
es made apywhefe on reasonableterms. Write 
me before making your date public. 


COL. T. G. WALKER, 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
443 W. 24th St., South Omaha, Neb. 


Manager of combination sales. All breeds of thor- 
oughbred catile bought and sold. Orders for live 
stock solicited and promptly filled at reasonable 
rates. Buying orders executed free of eharge at sales 
where I officiate. 

Correspondence solicited. 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse. 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
of great value in a stable. 


C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
5 Fulton St., New York. 











JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The Horseman’s Handbook 


The Most Useful and Popular Little 
Book Ever Published. 


CONTENTS 


Care and management of stallions. 

Care and management of brood mares. 

Care, breaking and developing of colts. 

Care, handling and management of 
paigners. 

Care of the feet, shoeing and booting. 

Care of horses in sickness. 

Champion records. 

Leading trotting sires. 

Trotting and pacing statistics. 

Rules of the American trotting turf. 

Index to rules. 

Rules for laying out mile and half-mile tracks. 

Rules for admission to Standard Trotting and 
Pacing Register, etc. 





cam- 








FORSALE. | race 
Account of Closing an Estate. oa fae 
Stallion Del Norte, by imp. Greenback, Sent prepaid em receipt of price. 
Trotting Stallion by Altamont, 


A paper-cover copy freeto any one sending in 
one new annual subscriber to the Massachusetts 
Ploughman at $2, or a leather-cover copy for two 
such subscribers. Address 

MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 

Beston, Mass. 


@ne Fine Large Jack, 
100 Mares with Mule Colte, 
100 Head of orses, 
One, Two. Three and Four Years Old. 
20 Head of Mules. 
Two and Three Years Old. 
For particulars address 


MBS. D. BURRIS, Santa Kosa Cal. 


McMURRAY 


Sulkies and Jogging Carts 


Standard the World Over. 
Our prices are right. We can save you money. 


We also manufacture a Combination Speed and Road Wagon—Hung on Springs— 
Wire or Wood Wheels— Weight, 170 to 180 pounds. A high class wagon, and ata 
LOW PRICE. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


The McMurray Sulky Co., Marion, Ohio 


Also attachments for old style sulkies. 








Special prices on Sulky Wheels and Tires. 


ALTAMONT STOCK FARM 


—HIGH-CLASS Collie dog, fine sire, $25. One Hie dog pup, $10; one Col- 
DOGS lie bitch pup, $8. tie Dalmatian dog pupp és (conch dog), $10 each 
King Lee boar, 2 years old, $25. 


—A 
BERKS H I RES yearteore!, with six pigs six weeks old, $50. 
ALL THESE ARE BARGAIN PRICES. 


G. HOWARD DAVISON, - - MILLBROOK, N. Y 


FIELD & GOWLES, 


INSURANCE. 


85 WATER STREET, 
BOSTON. 





A Biltmore long 






































Fastest Harness Horse in the Wor! 


HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: ohh 
Mile Record te High Wheel Sulky, {°,; 


| DAN PATCH 1:56% 





Wille Record, - 1 Mile Record Track, 
Haitie Record, O50 Hilo Recerdte' Wages = fat 


HIS BEAUTIFUL ‘sistés PICTURE FREE 


Printed In Six Brillant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 
Fine Lithographs 














pe own the ee Siem a Stallion, Dan Patch, and aoe Free of Advert. 
° e 9 s 
him. They complete record 0: a eee apa Pest — on in this engravind: 







IT WILL BE MAILED TO YOU FREE B® Postage Prepaid 
Sap IF YOU ANSWER THESE 3 QUESTIONS—AT ONCE “GS 
1et.—Gow Ruch Gtock Of Al Kinds Bo You Own! | Snd.—Heme Paper in Which You Sow This Offer 


| INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minncapelis, Binn., U- 6. A. 























